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UPWARD, 





BY J, G, WHITTIER. 





Oh, sometimes gleams upon our sight, 
Through present wrong, the eternal Right; 
And step by step, since time began, 

We see the steady gain of man, 


That all of good the past bath had 
ltemains to make our own time giad, 
Our common dally life divine, 
Andevery land a l’aleatine. 


Through the harsh noises of our day, 

A low, sweet prelude finds its way; 
Through clouds of doubt and creeds of fear, 
A light is breaking, calm and clear. 


Henceforth my heart shall sigh no more 
For olden time and holier shore; 

God's love and biessing then and there, 
Are now and here and everywhere, 


FOR LIFE. 


BY THY AUTHOR OF “NULL AND VOID.”’ 
‘“MADAM’S WARD,” “THE HOUSE IN 
THE OLOsE,” “WHITE BERRIES 
AND RED,” “ONLY ONE 
LOVE,’’ BTO., BTO. 








CHAPTER XXVI, 

ND then he got up and walked to meet 
the General who was approaching the 
tea-table, and, asthe two were deep in 

political matters, Enid presently slipped 
away unobserved, 

She felt vaguely that she had vexed or 
disappointed her lover; she knew the 
tones of his voice well enough to feel sure 
in some way that she had said what he did 
not approve. 

And yet on reflection, #he could not see 
that she bad given him legitimate cause 
ot offence. She knew that he did not agree 
with her in preferring country to town, or 
in thinking that evomen who sang in pub- 
lic were not quite of her class; out she did 
not think he ought to be angry with 
her for expressing her views. 

He perplexed her very much by his 
moments of irritation, of coldness, of ab- 
sence of mind, 

At times he was certainly very different, 
He could be most tender, though always 
with the tenderness of a grown man to a 
child, of a strong person towards a weak 
one—and this was a kind of tenderness 
which did not satisfy Enid’s heart. 

Sometimes, indeed, she was thankful ‘ 
that it was so, feeling as if any great dis- 
play of affection on his part would be over- 
wheiming, out of place; but at otner times 
she teit that his calm kindness was almost 
an insult to the women whom he had ask- 
ed to be his wife. 

A little while back she would not have 
thought so—she would have been well 
content with his behavior; but a new fac- 
tor had come into her life since her engage- 
ment to Hubert Lepel, some new and 
agitating consciousness of power had 
dawned upon her, with a revelation of 
faculties and influence to which hitherto 
she had been a stranger; and, in presence 
of these novel emotions and discoveries, 
Hubert was weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. 

Meanwhile Hubert was as uncomfortable 
as @ man could well be. 

He had always meant to be faithful and 
tender to Enid—for whom, as he bad said, 
he would do anything in his power to save 
her from unhappiness; on the other hand 
he found the task more difficult than he 
had dreamed. 

He had seen her first as a sweet, docile, 
creature, ready to be led, ready to 


neant to mouid her 


pliable 


But, lo and beboid, the girl was not 
really pliable at all! She bad a distinct 
character and individuality of her own, as 
different from any ideal of Hubert’s as ice 
from fire. 

Her inability to appreciate the artistic 
side of life—as he put it to himseif—her 
dislike to the great town where all his in- 
teresta lay—these were traits which 
troubled him out of proportion to their 
intrinsic worth. 

How could he be happy with a woman 
who differed from him so entirely in habit, 
taste, and training? He forgot for a 
moment that he had asked her to marry 
him in order that she might be made bappy 
—that he bad solemnly put aside from him- 
self all thought of personal joy. 

But human nature is weak, and renuncl- 
ation not always pleasant. 

It occurred to his mind that Enid her- 
self might not be very bappy if married to 
aman with whom she was not in ay pa- 
thy. 

It was half with relief, haif with regret, 
that he listened to a monologue from the 


General on the subject of Enid’s mar- 
riage. 
“{ always disapproved of early iar- 


riage,” he said sapiently; “they never turn 

out weil, And Enid is delicate; she must 

not take the cares of a household upon her 

until she is older and stronger. Don’t ask 

me for her until she istwenty-one, Hubert! 

She shali not marry till then with my con- 
sent.’’ 

He had never spoken 80 strongly before; 
but he was reinforced by Flossy’s recently- 
bestowed approval. 

Till within the last few days, Flossy nad 
been all for a speedy marriage. She said 
now that ber ‘dear Richard” was perfectly 
right, and the General was ‘cock a-hoop”’ 
accordingly. 

“J need not threaten; you know very 
well tbat I have the whole control of the 
money that would go to her dowry—1I need 
say nothing more. I will have no mar- 
riage talked about—ao engagement even— 
for the present. Mind you, Enid is not 
engaged to you, Hubert. If she thinks fit 
to change her mind, she may do so.” 

‘Certainly, sir.’’ 

‘ Andif you think fit to change your 
mind, you may do so too. Nobody wants 
either of you to marry where you do not 
love; worst thing in the world!’’ 

“When is this prohibition to be re- 
moved?” asked Hubert. ‘It seems to me 
a littie hard upon—upon us both,”’ 

“Jf Enid is stronger, I will allow her to 
be engaged in a year’s time,” said the 
General, ‘but not before; and | shall tell 
her s0,’’ 

The first time that Hubert found him- 
self alone with Enid he said— 

“The General seems to have changed his 
mind about our engagement, Enid,” 

“Yes; he toid me so,” she answered 
meekly. 

‘He says we are not to consider oursel von 
engaged.” 

“Yeon.” 

“] am very sorry 
taken that view——”’ 

“Don’t be sorry, 
quickly interrupting him. 
better s0,”’ 

“Better, Enid?’’ 

“Yes, He says that 1 am not strong— 
and itistrue, 1 feel very weak sometimes, 
not strong enough to bear much, I am 
afraid. If 1 were to become an invalid, I 
should not marry.” She spoke gently, 


that he should have 


please!’ she said, 
“I think it is 








taught, and he hac 
ato his will 
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“IT am afraid that I am not so likely to re- 
cover as youthink. And, if not, nothing 
on earth will induce me to marry any man. 
Remember that, Hubert—If 1 am not bet- 
ter, | will not marry you, I intend to join 
the Sisters at Kast W instead.’’ 

‘It is that meddling parson who is at the 
bottom of this, 1’ll swear!’ said Hubert 
angrily, quitting ber side and pacing about 
the room, He noticed that at his words 
the color rose in the girl's pale cheeks, 

“If you mean Mr. Evandale,” she said, 
“] can assure you that he has never said a 
word to me about Kast Winstead. It is 
entirely my own wish,’’ 

“My dear child,’’ said Hubert, halting in 
front of her, “the last thing we want is to 
force your wishes in any direction, If, for 
iustance, you wish to throw me overand be 
a nun, do 80 by ail means, 1 only ask you 
to be true to yourself, and to see that you 
do not acton impulse, or so as to blight 
the higher impulses of your nature.. I can 
say no more,”’ 

Enid looked at him wistfully. and seem- 
ed inclined to speak; but the entrance of 
her uncle at that moment put a stop to all 
further conversation, and the subject was 
not reopend before H ubert’s return to town. 

“No engagement—tree to do as [ please,’’ 

The words huwmmed themselves in Hu- 
bert’s mind to the accompaniment of the 
throbs of the steam engine all the way 
back to London, 

What did it mean? What did Enid per- 
selfinean? Was it not a humiliating po- 
sition for a man to be in? Was it fair 
either tohim or to the girl? Did it not 
mean, as a matter of fact, that Flossy had 
bcen mistaken, and that Enid was not in 
the least in love with him? 

He could not say that she had been 
especially affectionate of late. Passive, 
gentie, sweet, amiable, she always was, 
but not emotional, not demonstrative, 

At that moment Hubert would have 
given ten years of his life to know what 
wasin her head—what she really meant 
and wanted him to do, 

Arrived at Charing Orom station, he 
seemed uncertain as to his movements, 
He hesitated waen the porter asked what 
he should do with his luggage, and gave 
an order which he afterwards contra- 
dicted. 

‘“No,”’ heaaid, “1 won’t do that 
things on acab, Allright! 
Russell Square,” 

This was Lis home address; but when 
there, be did not go upstairs, 

He wold his landlady to send his things 
up to bis room, and not to expect him back 
to dinner, as he meant to dine at his club, 

He did #0; but after dinner his fitful 
hesitancy seemed to revive, 

He smoked a cigarette, talked a little to 
one of his friends, then went out siowly 
and, as it seemed, indecisively into the 
street, and called # bandsome-cab, 

Then his indecision seemed to leave him. 
He jumped in, shouted an addreas to the 
driver, and was driven off toa qalet square 
in Kensington, where he knucked at the 
door of a tall narrow house, only noticeable 
in the daytime by reason of the masses 
of flowers in the baloony, and at night for 
the ro#e-colored blinds, Illuminated by the 
light of a lamp, in the drawng-room win- 
dows. 

The servant who opened the door wel- 
comed bim with a smile, as if his face wana 
well known to her, 


Pnt my 
Drive to No, — 


He passed her with @ word of expian- 
ation, and warcked up-stairs \& the first 


but with great resolution. floor, where he tapped lightly at the 
‘That is all a morbid fancy of yours,’ | drawing room door, and then, without 
said Hubert. “You will be better soon. | waiting, walked into the room. 
After this summer, the (teneral talks of a git a re trees, who had been 
winter in the riviera. That w ' ¥ oe De e rug before the fire, rose t& 
all the good in the wor i oneal as 
‘| think not,’ she answere 7 


“At last!’ she said. ‘So bere you are, 
monsieur! | was wondering what had 
become of you, and thought that you had 
deserted me altogether!"’ 

“Could I do that?" said Hubert, in atone 
in which mock gallantry was strangely 
mingied with a tenderness which was al- 
together passionate and earnest. ‘Do you 
really think that I ever could do that?”’ 
The girl he spoke to was Cynthia West. 
Uynthia West made a delightful picture 
as she stood in the glow of the firelight and 
the rose. shaded jamps, 

Her dress, of deep red Indian slik, partly 
covered with pu flings of soft-looking net of 
the same shade, was out low to show her 
beautiful neck and throat; her sleeves 
were very narrow, so that the whole length 
of her finely-shaped arm could be seen, 
Her dusky hair gave her ail the state- 
liness of a coronet; swept away from her 
neck to the top of her head, it left only 
a few stray curis to shadow with bewitoh- 
ing lightness and vagueness the smooth 
surface of the exquisite nape, 

What was even more remarkabie in 
Cynthia than the beauty of her tace was 
the perfection of every line and contour of 
her body; the supple, lissome figure was 
full of apsolute grace; she could not have 
been awkward if she had tried, 

It was this characteristic that chiefly 
earned her the admiratiou of men; women 
looked more often at her face. 

“Are you alone?” said Hubert, smiling 
and holding out both his hands, in which 
she impulsively placed her own. 

“Quite alone, Madame has gone out; 
only the servants are in the house, How 


charming! Wecan have a good long chat 
about everything!”’ 
“Everything!” said Hubert, sinking 


with a sigh of relief into the low chair that 
she drew forward. ‘I shall be oniy too 
happy. I have stagnated since 1 saw you 
last—which was in Maroh, | believe—an 
age ago! itis now April, and I am ab- 
solutely ignorant as to what has been going 
going on during the last few weeks, 

‘You have been in the country?” laugh- 
ed Cynthia. How | pity you!’’ 

“You do not like the country?’ 

‘Not one little bi. I had enough of it 
when I was a cihiid, 

“You were brought up in the country, 
were your’ said Hubert carelessly, ‘'! 
should never have taken you for a country- 
bred giri—although your physique does 
not speak of town.-life, after all.’’ 

“Inthat meant for a compliment?” said 
Cynthia, the clear color suddenly rising in 
her cheeas, ‘‘Bah—I do not like oompil- 
menta—from some people! Iahould like to 
forget all about my early life—dull tire- 
some days! I began to live only when } 
came to London,” 

“Which was when you were about 
fifteen, was it not? You have never told 
me where you lived before that.”’ 

Cynthia made a little moue of disgust, 

‘You have always been much two polite 
hitherto to ask unpleasant questions, | 
tell you I want to forget thone earlier 
years, If you must know, I was at 
achool.”’ 

“) beg your pardon,” said Hubert; ‘] 
had no idea that the subject was so uan- 
pleasant tw you, or | would not have 
alluded to it, of courne.’’ 

Oynthia gave him a quick look, 

“You have a right to ask,’”’ she said, in 
a lower voice. ‘I suppose I ought to tel! 
you the whole story; but——.,, 

There waa strong reluctance in her voice. 

“You need do nothing of the kind, | 





have no right at all; don’t talk nonsense, 
Cynthia, After all, what is the use 
raking up old reminiscences? | dve 
| ways heid that it ia better to pu , as 
a] o ve f the e504, a 
1 4s A a have men * 4 
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would gladly forget. Why not make it 
a business of life to do so?" 

«Forgetting those things which are be- 
hind,’’’ Cynthia murmured, 

Nhe was sitting on a very low chair, her 
hands loosely clasped before her, her eyes 
searching the embers of the Ore, Hubert 
looked at her curiously, 

“] never heard yoa quote from Scripture 
betore,”’ he said, balf laugbing. 

“Why not? There are plenty of things 
in the Bible worth thinking about and 
quoting too,” said Cyntbia briskly, but 
with a sodden change of attitude, ‘It 
would be better for us both, I have no 
doubt, if we knew a little better, Mr. 
lapel. Aren’t you going to smoke? It 
does not seem at all natural to see you 
witnout a cigar in your mouth.” 

“What a character © give me! Smoke 
In this rose-tinted room?"’ 

“Madame’s friends all amoke here, You 
need not be an exception, She bernel! 
condescends at times to the luxury of @ 
cigarette." 

**You oall It a luxury?’’ 

“Certainly. Madame has Initiated me. 
But you will understand that I don’t dis- 
play my accomplishment to every one,” 

“No—don't,”” said Hubert, a trifle grave- 
ly. 

Nhe looked round at Lim with a pretty 
Jefiance in her eyes and « laugh upon her 
face, 

“Don’t you approve?” she seid mocking- 
ly. “Ah, you have yet something to 
learn! itin quite evident that you have 
been spending Easter in the country, and 
ita wentle duiness hangs about you «till.”’ 

‘“Gentie dulneas!l”’ Hubert thought in- 
volunta’ Ly of Enid, 

Yor, the term fitted her very weil. 
Timid, gentie, dull—thus unjustly he 
thought of her; while as to Cynthia—what- 
ever Cynthia's faults might be, she was not 
dull—a great virtue in Hubert’s eyes. 

“] think you could make me approve of 
anytbing you do,’’ he sald, as he rose in 
obedience to her invitation to light his 
cigar. “Some peoplethave the grace of 
beocomingness; they adorn all they touch.’’ 

“What a magnificent compliment! I 
will immediately put it to the test,’’ said 
Oynthbia lightly. 

She had also risen, and was examining a 
littie allver box on the mante! piece, 

“Here Madame keeps her Kuasian 
cigarettes,” she said, ‘1 have not set up a 
stock of my own, you #e6, Now give me 
a light. There—l can do it quite akil- 
fully!’’ she said, as she placed one of the 
tiny papelitos between her lips and gave 
one or two dainty puts, ‘‘Now does it be- 
come me?" 

“Kxoellent well!” said Hubert, who was 
leaning back In an enormous chatr, 80 long 
and deep that one lay rather than sat in it, 
and regarding her with amusement, ‘ ‘All 
that you do, fair creature, stil! betters what 
in done,’ ”’ 

“Then I'in content,” said Cynthia, seat- 
ing herselfand holding lightly the cigar- 
ette between her fingers, 

She still kept it alight by an occasional! 
little puff; but Hubert smiled to see that 
her enjoyment of it was, asa humoriat bad 
said about his first olgar, “purely of an in- 
tellestual kind.’’ 

She enjoyed doing what was unusual 
and bizarre—that was all. 

He wondered whence she sprang, this 
brilliant creature on earth, with tnatincts 
eo keen, desires so ardent. mind and 
imagination #0 much more developed than 
was usual with giris of her age. 

Cynthia's beauty was undeniable; but 
even without beauty, save thatof youth, 
aie would have been striking and remark- 
able, 

She was not conecloiw of his continued 
gaze at her; she seemed to be lostin thought 

perhaps of her earlier years, for present- 
ly she said, in a reflective tone— 


“You were surprised at my quoting 
Soripture, | wonder why? 1f do not seem 
such a bad person that I must not quote 
the Hible, do Iv” 

“Certainly not.’’ 

“T used to be at the bead of the Bible 
classalwaye when | was atSt Elizabeth's,” 
ahe said dreamily. 

She did not notice that Hubert gave a lit- 
tle start when he heard the name. 

“Your sohool was called St Eliza- 
beth’s?”’ 

“Yea.’’ 

“At Kast Winstead?” 

“Yeu'’—this time rather heaitatingly. 
“Why?’’ 

“Did you happen to know a giri oalied 
Jane Wood?t"’ 


he two looked at gach other steadily for 
a moment or tw Hubert had spoken 
with resoiute Uleiness; he thought that 
Cynthia’s expression hardened «a little 
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and that her color failed, as she re- 
plied— 

“] remember her quite well. She ran 
away.”’ 

*Kefore you left?’ 

‘‘Retore I left,” said the girl, looking 
down at the cigarette which she had tak- 
en from her lips and held between her 
fingers, 

Suddenly she threw it into the fire, and, 
sitting erect, while a hot flush crossed her 
face, went on— 

“Why do you want to know?” 

“Oh, nothing! What sort of a girl she 
waa, for instance.” 

“A wild little creature—a horrid, ungrate- 
ful, bad-tempered girl! They—we were al! 
giad when she went.’’ 

“Why, theold woman— what’s her name? 
—Nister Loulsa—said that she wasa gener- 
al favorite!”’ 

“I'm sure she wasn’t, When were you 
there?”’ 

“The day after her departure, I think it 
wasa,.’’ 

“And what took you there, Mr. Le- 
peir’’ 

Phere wea a touch of bewilderment in 
Cynthia’s voloe, 

“Curiosity, for the most part.’’ 

“No one was at the school whom you 
know, | suppose?” 

“No,” said tubert, reflecting that 
Jane Wood had gone before he paid his 
vinit, 

Verbaps Oynthia did not understand 
this point, At any rate, she looked re- 
lieved. 

“] was glad when my time came to 
leave,”’ she said more freely. 

“Did you not like the place?’ 

“Pretty well, It wasfrightfully, awfully 
dull!” 

“And yet you had never known anything 
more exciting? Were you really conscious 
at the time that it was dull, or did you rea- 
lize ite dulness only afterwards?” 

“Oh, [ must have had it in my blood 
to know the diflerence between dul- 
ness and enjoyment,’”’ she said lightly; 
‘‘otherwise——”’ 

“Well—otherwise?’”’ 

“Otherwise,’’ she said, amiling to him, 
‘how should I know it now? There is a 
vast difference between dulness and 
enjoyment—as vast as that between 
happiness and misery; and I know them 
both.’’ 

‘“Cynthia,’’ he said, rising and leaning 
towards her—‘*Cynthia, child, you do en- 
Jay your present life—you are happy, are 
you not?’ 

She looked up at him silently. 

The smile faded; he noticed that ber 
bosom rose and fell more quickly than be- 
fore, 

“You think that I ought to be?” she sald. 
‘Kut why? Because I have been in Italy 
—because | have had a little success or two 
—because people say that I am handsome 
and that | have «a voice?’ Tha js not my 
idea of happiness, Mr. Lepel, if it is yours; 
but you know as well as I do that it is not 
happiness atall. It Is excitement, if you 
like, but nothing else—not even enjoy- 
ment,” 

“What would you call enjoyment then, 
Cynthia? What is your idea of happi- 
nessa?’ 

Her burried breathing seemed to have 
infected him with like shortness of respi. 
ration; there was a fire in his eyes, 

“On,”’ she said, looking away from him 
and hoiding her hands tightly clasped 
upon her knee, “it is not different from 
Other women’s ideas of happiness—it is 
quite commonplace! It means a sate hap- 
py bome of my own, with no reasonable 
feur that distrust or poverty or sin shouid 
invade it—oongenial work—a companion 
that I could love and trust and work tor 
and care for——’’ 

She stopped short. 

“A husband,” sald Hubert slowly, ‘‘and 
children to kiss your lips and call you 
‘Mother,’ and a man’s love to soften and 
sweeten all the days of your life,” 

She nodded out did not speak, 

“And 1,’’ he said, with an irrepressible 
sigh—''] want a woman’s love—I want a 
home toc, and all the sweet charities of 
ho:ne about me. Yes, that is happi- 
ness,’ 

“It will be yours by-and-by, I suppose,”’ 
said Cynthia, in rather a choked voice— 
he had told that he was engaged to be mar- 
ried, 

“*] see no probability,” he answered dri- 
ly. “She—her guardian will not allow an 
engagement.’’ 

‘“‘But—she loves you?’’ 

“I do net think so; 1 am sure indeed that 


‘*T nen y-and-by you will meet some 


body whom you love.” 

“| have met somebody now,” said 
Hubert, in a curiously dogged tone; 
“but, aw 1 am sure that she does not care a 
pin for me, there is no harm In lething the 
secret out.”’ 

‘(Who is she?” —in a startled tone, 

‘She isasinger, She used tobe an act- 
ress; but she has a magnificent Yoice and 
is in training for the operatic stage. She 
will be a great star one day and I shall 
worship ber from afar. But! have never 
met anybody in the world who will ever 
be to me what that woman might have 
been.’’ 

“How do you know,” said Cyptbia,in @ 
scarcely audible voice, ‘that you are 
not as much to her as ehe is—you say—to 
your”’ 

“How dol know? I am certain of it— 
certain that she regards me as a useful, 
pleasant friend who is anxious to do his 
best for her in the musical world, and no- 
thing more. If I dreamed for a moment 
that I was nearer or dearer to her than that 
I should hold my tongue. But, as it is. 
knowing that I am not worthy to kiss the 
hem of her garment, and thatifshe knew 
all my unworthiness she would be the first 
to bid me begone, I do not fear—now once 
and onoe only—to téll her that I love her 
with all my heart and mind and body and 
soul, and that I ask nothing from her but 
permission to love on until the last day of 
my life,’’ 

“Now, once and once only?’ repeated 
Cynthia. 

She looked up, and saw that he stood 
ready for departure, 

His face was pale, his lips were tightly 
set, and his eyes sent forth a strange de- 
fiant gleam which she had not seen 
before, 

He made three strides towards the door 
before she collected berself sufficiently to 
start up and speak, 

“No—no—you must not go! One mo- 
ment! And what if—if’’—she could hardly 
getout the words—“what if the woman 
that you loved had loved you too, ever 
since you saved her from poverty and 
disgrace and worse than death in the 
London streets?”’ 

She held out her arms to him, as if 
praying him to save her once again. 

He stood motionless, breathing heavily, 
swaying a little, as if impelled at one 
moment to turn away and at another to 
meet her extended hands, « 

“Then,’’ he said at las}—‘‘then I should 
be of all men most miserable!” 

It was illogical, it was weak, it was base, 
after those words, to yield to the tide of 
passion which for the first time in his life 
surged up in bis soul with its full strength 
and power, 

And yet he did yield—why, let those 
who have loved like him explain. 

As soon as he bad uttered his protest, 
and it seemed as if the battle should be 
over and these two divided from each other 
for evermore, the two leapt together, and 
were clasped in each other’s arma. 

She lay upon his breast; his arms were 
clasped around her, his lips pressed 
passionately to bers, 

In the ectasy of that moment conscience 
was forgotten, the past was obliterated; 
nothing but the tire and energy of love 
remained, 

And then — quite suddenly—came a 
revulsion of feeling in the mind of the man 
whose gailt Lad, after all, pot left him 
utterly without remorse, 

To Cynthia's terror and dismay, he sank 


arins clasped round ber waist and bis face 
pressed ciose to her slight form, burst into 
@ passion, an agony of sobs. 

She did not know what to do or say; she 
could but entreat him to be calm, repeat- 
ing that she loved him—that she would 
love him to the last day of her life. it 
was of no usé—the agony would have its 
way. 

He did not try to explain his singular 
conduct. When he arose at last, be kissed 
her on the forehead and, murmuring some- 
what inarticulately, that he wouid see her 
on the morrow, he left the room. 

She heard the street door close, and 
knew, with a strange mixture of fear and 
joy, that he had gone and that he loved 
her. In the consciousness of this latter 
fact she had no fear of the morrow.! 
avowal of love which was afterwards 

He might perhaps have kept his lips from 
an bitter to him as death if he had known 
that at St. Elizabeth’s Cynthia West had 
ones been known as the con vict’s daughter, 
Jane Wood. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 





On here, Cynthia,” he said abruptly, 
when be inet her the next morning— 
4 ‘*his won’t do! I was to biame; | 





upon his knees before her, and, with his® 


made a fool of myself last night,’’ 

“W hat—in saying that you loved me?” 
she inquired. 

“Yes—in saying that I loved you. You 
know very well that I did not intend to 
aay it. ” 

“Does that matter?’’ ahe asked in a low 
voice, 

She had taken his band, and was cares. 
sing bis strong white fingers tenderly. 

“I did it againet my consciences.”’ 

“Because of that other girl?’’ 

He considered a moment and then said 
“Yea,’’ 

But he was not prepared for the steadily 
penetrating gaze which she immediately 
turned upon him. 

“I don’t quite believe that,” she said 
slowly. 

“You doubt my word?”’ 

“Yes,” sald Cynthia, !n a dry matter-of. 
fact way; ‘I doubt everybody’s word, 
Nobody tells the whole truth in this agree- 
able world. You forget that I am not a 
baby—that I have knocked about a good 
deal and seen the sunny side of life. Per- 
haps you would like me better if I had not? 
You would like me to have lived in the 
country all my life, and to be gentle and 
innocent and dull?’’ 

‘| could not like you better than as 
you are,’’ be said, passing one arm round 
her. 

‘“‘That’s right. You do love me?” 

“Yos, Cynthia”’ 

“That is not a very warm assurance, [Do 
you feel so coldly towards me this morn- 
ing?’’ 

“My dearest—no!”’ 

“That’s better. Dear Hubert—may I 
call you Hubert?’’—he answered her with 
a little pressure of his arm—‘if you really 
care for me, I can say what | was going to 
say; but, if you don’t—if that was how you 
made a fool of yourself by saying so when 
you did not mean it—then tell me, and I 
shell know whether to speak or to hold my 
tongte.” 

She spoke forcibly, with a directness and 
simplicity which enchanted Hubert. in 
spite of himself. 

He assured her that he loved her from 
the bottom of his heart, and that she 
might speak freely, and that ne would be 
guided, if possible, by what she said—he 
knew that she was good and wise and 
generous. 

And then he kissed her once more on 
the lips, and she believed his words, 

She began to speak, blushing a little as 
abe did so, 

“] only want to understand. You are 
not married, Hubert?’’ 


“My darling—no!” — 

“And you said last night that you were 
not engaged?”’ 

“I am not engaged,” he said more 
slowly. 


“You have—some other engagement— 
entanglement—of which I do not 
know?” 

“No, Cynthia.”’ 

“Thon,’’ she said, facing him with a 
boldness which he thoroughly admired, 
‘why do you want to draw back from 
what you said to me Iast night?”’ 

Hubert looked more than serious, he 
looked unhappy. 

“Draw back,”’ he said slowly— that isan 
hard expression!” 

“Jt is a hard thing,” she rejoined, 

‘Cynthia it [ had suspected—if you had 
given me any reason to suppose—that you 
were willing to think of me as more than a 
friend, 1 would not have spoken.. I am 
not worthy of you; Ican but drag you 
back from a brilliant career; it is not fair 
to you.”’ 

The girl stood regarding him meditative- 
ly; their was neither fear nor sign of yield- 
ing in her eyes. 

“That does not sound natural,’ she said; 
it does not sound quite real. Exonse me, 
you would not, merely as a novelist, make 
your hero back out of an engagement for 
that reason. If he gave it, the reader 
would know at once that there was some- 
thing else—something in the background. 
I believe that the amiable heroine would 
accept the ex planation and go away broken- 
hearted. But I,” said Cynthia, with a 
littie stamp of impatience—"{ am not 
amiable, and I mean neither to believe in 
your explanation norto break my heart; 
and so, Mr. Hubert Lepel, you had now 
better tell me what this is really all 
about,’ 

“Ah, Cynthia, I had better let you think 
mes fool or a brute than lead you into 
this!’’ cried Hubert. 

‘‘But I should never think you a fool or 
a brute, whatever you did.’’ 

“You do not know what you might think 
of me—in other circumstances,”’ 

“Try,” she said, almost in a whisper 





slipping her hand into hi 
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But he shook his head and looked down, 
knitting bis brows uneasily, 

“What will satisfy you?” she asked at 
length, evidently convinced from bis man- 
ner that something was more seriously 
amiss than she had thought “Do you 
not know that where I give my love I give 
my whole trust and confidence? More 
than that, I shall never take it away, even 
if all the world told me—even if I had some 
reason to believe—that you were not wor- 
thy of my trust. Oh, what does the world 
know of you? I understand you mach 
better. Can’t you see that a woman loves 
a man for what he is, and not for what he 
does?’”’ 

«What he does proceeds from what he 
is, Cynthia, I am afraid,” said Hubert sad- 
ly. 
of Not always. People are often betrayed 
into doing things that do not show their 
real nature at all,” said the girl eagerly. 
“A man gives way to a sudden temptation 
—he strikes a blow—and the world calis 
him a ruffian and a murderer; or he takes 
what belongs to another because he is 
starving, and the world calis him a com- 
mon thief, We cannot judge.” 

He had drawn away from her and was 
resting his arm on the mantelpiece, and 
his head upon his arm, 

A strange vibratium had passed through 
his frame as he stood listening to her 
words, 

“Do you think, then,’’ he said at last, 
speaking with difficulty, and without rais- 
ing his head, ‘‘that you could love a man 
whom the world condemned, or would 
condemn, if they knew all—ocould you love 
aman who was an outcast, a felon, a—e 
murderer?”’ 

‘‘] am sure that I could,’’ said Cynthia 
fervently. 

For the moment she was not thinking of 
Hubert however, but of another man whom 
she had loved, and whom she had seen 
condemned to déat& for the murder of 
Sydney Vane, 

Hubert put out his left hand and drew 
her close to him. 

Even now there was one thing that he 
dared not say; he did not dare ask her 
whether she could love a man who had al- 
lowed anotaer to bear the punishment 
which he had ‘deserved, although he had 
hidden his guilt from a desire to save an- 
other rather than himself. 

He remained for afew moments in the 
same posture, with his face hidden on his 
right arm and his left encircling Oynthia; 
but, after a time, he stood up, drew her 
closer to his breast and kissed her fore- 
head. 

Then he putyher away from him and cros- 
sed his arms across his chest, 

His face was paie and drawn, there were 
beads of perspiration on his forehead, and 
bis lip was bitten underneath his thick 
moustache, 

“Oynthia,’’ he said hoarsely, “to you, at 
least, 1 will try to be an honest man, I 
never knew a woman as brave, as true as 
you are; I’11 do my beat, at any rate, to be 
not altogether unworthy of you, my dar- 
ling. I would give all I have in the world 
if 1 could ask you to marry me, Uynthia; 
but I can’t. There is an obstacle; you were 
right-—I am not free,’’ 

“I thought there was some real rea- 
son,” she said quietly. “I knew you 
would not have spoken as you did withou 
@ reason.’’ : 

“| am not engaged; or perhaps I should 
Say that I am engaged, and that she is free. 
if at the end of two years she is stronger 
in health, and her uncle withdraws his op- 
position, and she cares to accept me, I have 
promised to be ready. The last thing I 
éver meant was to ask any other woman 
to be my wife, But I was weak enough 
not to deny myself the bitter-sweet solace 
of telling you that I loved you; and thus I 
have drawn down punishment on myself. 
Cynthia, can you ever forgive me?”’ 

She did not answer; she seemed to be 
thinking deeply. 

After a few minutes’ silence, she looked 
at him rather wistfully, and asked another 
(uestion, 

“You said she did not love you. Was 
that true?’ 

“I believe so.’’ 

“Then why does she want to marry 
your?” 

There was something childlike in Cyn- 
thia’s tone, 

“I don’t think she does, Cynthia; I think 
itis only her uncle’s wife who has been 
trying to bring about a marriage between 
us; and perhaps it was my conviction that 
this marriage would never come about 
which made me less careful than I might 


have been. Assuredly I never intended to 
eli you what I told you last night.” 
But I am gied you did,” said Cynthia, 


aimoat inaudibly. 


Then she put her hand on Hubert’s arm, 
and looked at him with a soft and beauti- 
ful expression in her large dark eyes. 

“lam glad, because it will make life 
easier for me to know that you care for 
me, Now I want you to listen to me for a 
few moments. From what you my, | 
think that this girl is In woak health, an 
orphan, and not perhaps very bappy in 
her home? Yes, that is so—is it not? Do 
you think then that I would rob her of 
what might make all her happiness? You 
gay that she does not care for you. But 
you may be mistaken; you know you 
thought that—that I did not care either. 
You must wait for her, and see what will 
bappen at the end of the two years, If she 
claims you then—well, it will be for you 
to decide waether you will marry her; but 
1 shall not marry you unless she gives you 
up of ber own free will. And, if she does 
—and if you care jor me still——”’ 

“Then you will be my wife?’’ 

“Then,’’ she said slowly—“then you 
may, if you like, ask meagain. But then 
you will perhaps remember that I am a 
nobody—that I was born in a cottage and 
educated at a charity-school—that I—that 
I—— No, I can’t tell you my history now 
—don’t ask me; if you love me atall, don’t 
ask me tbat! I will tell you—I promise 
you—before 1 marry you, if ever—at the 
end of two years—at the end of half a cen. 
tury—you ask me again.”’ 

She was weeping in his arms—she, the 
brilliant, joyous, successful woman, with 
a life of distinction opening out before her, 
with spirits and courage that never failed, 
with beauty and gifts that were capable of 
charming all the world—weeping like a 
child, and in need of comforts like a 
child, 

W bat could he do? 

“My darling, my own darling,” be said, 
“I cannot bear to hear you speak so! Do 
you doubt my love for you, Cynthia? 
Tell me nothing but what you please; I 
shall never ask you a question—never 
desire more than you choose to teijl. And 
in two yeara—— Oh, what can I say? 
Marry me to-morrow, Cynthia, my dear- 
eat, and let everything 61se go by?” 

“And despise you ever after for yielding 
to my |jweaknesa?’”’ she said, checking her 
tears. ‘Do you think I could bear you to 
lower yourselfformysake? No; you shal! 
keep your word to her—to the woman, 
whoever she may be, who has your word. 
But I—I have your heart.”’ 

She sent him away ;from her then with 
proud but gentle words, caressing him, 
flattering him, after the manner of women 
with those they love, but inexorably de- 
termined that he should keep his word, 

For she had a strong sense of honor and 
honesty and she could not bear to think 
that he could be false to any one who trust- 
ed him. 

It was weighing heavily on her own 
conacience that she had deceived him 


once, 
Hubert left her with his senses in a 
whirl, He knew, as he said, that he had 


been weak; but Cynthia’s beauty intox- 
icated him. 

Bat for her determination, her courage, 
he woulda have failed to keep up even the 
appearance of faith with Enid—he would 
have been utterly careless of KEnid’s trust 
in him, But this declension Cynthia was 
resolved not to permit. 

It was strange to see what nobleness of 
mind and generosity of feeling existed 
behind her light and careless demeanor; 
ands while these humilated her lover, they 
filled him with genuine pride and adwir- 
ation, 

She was not a woman to be lightly wooed 
and lightly won; she was worthy of rea- 
pect, even of reverence. 

And, as he thought of her, his heart 
burned with anger against the innocent 
girl at Beechfield who had dared to speak 
of this nobie woman with something very 
like contempt. 

Cynthia was giad that she had no public 
engagement for that evening. She 
was invited to go with Madame della 
Scala toa large party; but she pieaded a 
headeche, and begged to be allowed to stay 
at home. 

Madame scolded her playfully, but did 
not oppose her whim; she was sufficiently 
proud of her pupil and aousemate to let 
her take her own way—a practical 
compliment for which Cynthia was grate- 
fal. 

When tne old lady had gone, Cynthia re- 
turned to her favorite rose-lighted sitting 





room, and sank somewhat languidly into a 
lounging-chalr. 

She had forbidden Hubert to return to 
her that night—she had said that she 
wanted to be alone; and now she was hail 
inclined to repent her own erem ptori- 
Testes 


“T might have let him come just cnoe,”’ 
she said to herself, ‘1 shall not allow him 
to come often, or to be anything but a 
friend to me; but | feel lonelyto-night. It 
is foolish of me to be depressed, A month 
ago I should have thought myself bappy 
indeed if | could have known that he loved 
me; and now | am more miserable than 
ever, I suppose it is the thought of that 
other girl--mean, jealous, miserable 
wretch thati am! HutlI will not be mean 
or jealous any longer, He has prom- 
ised himeelf to her, and he shall keep his 
word.”’ 

She was startied from these reflections 
by the sound of a tap at the door, fol- 
lowed by the ontrance of a maid whose 
Office it was especially to attend on Miss 
West, 

“If you please, miles,’ sho sald, in a low 
and rather oonfidentiai tone—‘if you 
please, there’s a—« perso at the door that 
asks to see you.”’ 

“It is late for 
“A lady, Mary?’ 

‘‘No, miss,” 

“A gentleman? I do not see gentlemen, 
when Madame is out, at this hour of the 
night. Itisteno’clock, Teil !!m to oc:me 
to-morrow,”’ 

“I did, miss, He said to-morrow would 
notdo, He asked me to mention ‘Heech- 
field’ to you, miss, and to say that he came 
from America,’”’ 

“Old or young, Mary?”’ 

The color was ieaving Cynthia’s face. 

“Olid, miss. He has white hair and black 
eyes, and looks like a sort of superior 
working-man,’’ 

Cynthia deliberated. Mary watched her 
in silence, and then made a low-voloed 
suggestion. 

“There’s cook’s young man in the kit- 
chen, miss, and ne’s a policaman, Shall | 
ask him to step up to the front and tell the 
Inan to move on?”’ 

“Ob, no, no!” sald Cynthia, suddenly 
shrinking. ‘Il will see the gentleman, 
Mary. I think that perhaps he knows 
a placo—some people that I used to 
know.”’ 

There wasa sort of terror in her face, 
Mary turned rather reluctantly towards 
the door, 

“Shall I come in too, miss, or shall I 
stand in the passage?’’ 

“Neither,” said Cynthia, with a little 
laugh. ‘(io down to your supper, Mary, 
and I will manage the visitor, Show him 
in here,’’ 

She seemed 80 composed once nore that 
Mary was reassured. ‘The girl went back 
to the hall door, and ('ynthia rose to her 
feet with the look of one who was nerving 
herself for some terrible ordeal, 

She kept her eyes upon the door; but, 
when the visitor appeared, they were so 
dim with agitation that she could hardly 
see the face or the features of the man 
whom was decorous!y announced as— 

“Mr. Reuben Dare,”’ 

[TO BE OONTIMUBD, | 
>  - >> 

CHOOSING T4k NAMEB.—'My dear, | 
have been reading up within the past week 
and I think I have a name for the baby,’’ 
said Mra, Greening one day. 

**You have, ei? What ia it?’ 

“] read that Phiebus, the God of Day, 
comes up bright and beautiful in the morn- 
ing; that he lighta tie world; that without 
him—’”’ 

“Now, look here, :nadam; let's have no 
foolishness here, You can’t call that child 
by any suchname, /)id Phvebus of history 
yell from eleven a. m. to three p, m., and 
intermittently from three to seven o'clock? 
I myself am doing the god-of-day business 
in the matter of getting up, and I’m not 
going to divide the honors. If you want a 
mythological cognomen for that destroyer 
of rest, I have it.”’ 

OW hat is it?” asked Mra. (iresning, with 
considerable asperity. 

“Aurora!” brutally yelled Misha, Then 


he left the house, 
— A — 


visitors,” said Cynthia. 


A LARGE Capacity for labor in usually a 
distinguishing feature of healthy genius, 
and that implies a vigorous and a lasting 
bodily constitution. If the flery spirit 


burns out the vilall'y rapidly, it is moet 
frequently becaiee of bed habita and 
vicious excessor (iat unduly strain the 


strongest constitutions, Other things being 








Bric-a-Brac. 


As TO Katine: —Nome of the African 
monarchs make it a great point to eat In 
one house and drink in another. A Kam- 
achatkan host kneels before his guests. 
He cuts an enormous siice from sea calf; | 
he crams it entire into the mouth of his 
friend crying out “Tana” (there!), and 
cutting away what hangs about his lipa, 
anatohes and swallows it with avidity. 
Some of the ancient monarchs of France 
when they sat at the table required their 
nobles to serve them on horseback. 

Tur Most VALUABLE. —The most valu- 
able book in the world is said & be a 
Hebrew Bible at the Vatican in Kore, 
In 1512 Pope Julius, then in great financial 
straita, refused to sell it to a syndicate of 
rich Venitian Jows for ita weight in gold, 
The Bible weighs 32) pounds and is never 
carried by leas than three nen, The price 
refused by Pope Jullus was, therefore, 
about $125,000, ard tiat, too, was when 
gold was worth at least thrice what it is 
now worth, 


“THAT IN THIRTY-ONE WorpDs,—How 
many thats can be grammatically insert. 
ed? Answer: Fourteen. He said that 
that that that man said was not that that 
that man should aay; but that that that 
that man said, was that that that man 
should not say. That reminds uw of the 
following says and saida: Mr, hi,, did you 
may, or did you not say, what | said? 
because Mr, O, said you said you never 
did say what I sald you said, Now, if you 
did not say what I said you said, then 
what did you say? 

Ov WomaAn’s ORIGIN,—One of the stran- 
gost stories touching the origin of woman 
is told by the Madagascarenes, In so far 
as the creation of man goes, the legend is 
not unlike that related by Moses, only that 
the fall came before Eve arrived, After 
the man had eaten the forbidden frult he 
became affected with a boil on the leg, out 
of which, when it burst, came a beautiful 
girl. The man firetthought to throw it to 
the pigs, but he was commanded by a mca 

senger from heaven to let her play among 
the diggings unt!! she was of marriageabie 
age, then to make her his wife. He did #o, 
called her Baboura, and she became the 
mother of all races of men. 

PATRON SAINTS.— St, Joseph, spouse of 
the blessed Virgin Mary ia the patron of 
the universal Churoh. St. Pancras is the 
patron of childhood, St. Aloysius ia the 
patron of youth, purity and students. Mt. 
Agnes is the patron of maidens, St. Mon- 
ica ia the patron of matrons, St. Maxiina 
is the patron of virgins and wives. Ht. 
Vincent de Paul is the patron of charities, 
St. Sabina is evoked againt gout and rheu- 
mation, St. Benedict Josepb Fabre is in- 
voked againt lightuing. St. Koch is Iin- 
voked against contagious diseases, Nt, 
Klase prevents and cures sore throats. St. 
Hebastian is the patron of soldiers. Mt, 





Hubert is the patron of hunters, Nt, 
Thomas Aquinas is the patron of 
schools, 


Horse AND Dow —People who attended 
the weekly market in Contanoces, France, 
sone days agO were surprised to see a 
peasant woman offering for malé a horse, 
which was tarified at one dollar, The 
same woman war selling a dog for which 
she demanded #100. They thought she 
must be mad and told hers, “Be that as 
it may,’ she said, ‘the man who wants to 
have the horse for one dollar, must first 
take the dog at €100."" A purchaser event. 
ually secured the two, and afterwards 
would have the explanation. It transpired 
that the deceased husband of the artful 
peasant woman bad instructed ber in his 
will to sell his dog and his horse, The 
price of the dog was to be hers, and that of 
the horee she was to pay over to his 
family. 


QuiLps IN Servia —A curious survival 
of the Middie Ages in Servia is the inati- 
tution of “Ksnafs,” or guilds, According 
to the latest Consular reports from that 
country, these ‘‘Ksnafs or guilds are the 
various trades which regulate the oon- 
ditions of apprentices and the privileges of 
master |workmen. They are independent 
of State support and are maintained by 
employers and workmen of the different 
trades for their mutual support in labcrand 
sickness, Monthly contributions are paid 





equal, the great sud sane minds of the 
world aré necessarily in sound bodies. 
They must have physical along with intel- 
lectual power, ‘we ability lo withstand dis 
ease and the trials and hardahips of life. 
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to the guild by the members, and the 
funds oollected are managed by an un 
paid committee, elected at & general ineet 
ing. Foreigners are allowed to join them 
guilds,and tne law enabies them tw prev 
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ALL IN ONE. 





BY ALFRED AUSTIN. 


Hiow shal! I tell thee when | love thee beet’ 
in rapture, or repose’ How ehall I say’ 
lonly know Llove thee every way, 


Nor more when restiessly than when at rest. 


Hee’ Whatle day except the night refreshed, 
And what the night except the tired-out day’ 


And ‘thelove’s difference, pot love's decay, 

If now | dawn, now fade upon thy breet, 
Melf-torturing eweet! Is't not the self-eame sun, 
Waneelo the weet that fameth in the east, 
Mile fervor nowlee alteref nor decreased? 

So rounde my love, retarning where begun, 
And etl! beginning, never most nor least. 
lat Ouedly various, all love's parte in one, 


A Anne 


REJECTED. 


aY THR AUTHOK OF “STRANGERS S#TILL,"’ 





“PRINCK AND PRASANT,'' ‘‘THE 
LIGHTS OF ROCKBY,”’ ‘A 
WOMAN'8#8IN,’' ETC. 





CHAPTER V, 
fP\uIS is an unxpected pleasure, Mina 
Dudley. I had no idea until I arrived 
to-day that I should meet you here this 
evening.” 

“Weil, | did. not know until yesterday 
that | was coming,” answers Theo, sitting 
down on alow chair by she fire, ‘Unfor 
tunately ny uncle had made up his mind 
that | wasto stay at home to be present at 
a sale of work—the great excitement of the 
year for allthe members of the sewing 
guild, and it was only yesterday that | per- 
suaded him to let ine oome,’’ 

“Why? Are you such avery important 
member of the sewing guild that you can- 
not be apared."’ 

“No—that isjuatit. I never sew—I do 
not believe lever possessed a thimble of 
my own—s#o you can imagine [am not of 
very much use at their weekly meetings; 
but ancile Robert seems to think that gua- 
seis and seems oughtto be the alin of my 
life. 1 often tell bit it is of no good—I shal! 
never be bina ideal.’’ 

“So he has an ideal?’ says Major Leveson 
laughing. 

K ver ainoe that evening at Oidsone Priory 
he wondered how the uncie and niece got 
on together, Tneo and herdog seemed #0 
mnveb out of place In that precise bachelor 
establishment. 

“He has indeed,’’ replies Theo, speaking 
feelingly. “And such an ideal! Sheisa 
thoroughly useful young person, she goes 
in strongly for Sunday-echool teaching and 
diastrict-visiting. But itis her dress which 
I tind moet difficult to cope with. Uncie 
Kobert's ideais always were bonnets and 
flowing dolimans, and their halr—ob, it ts 
terrible! There are never allowed anything 
ao trivolous as a tringe.”’ 

Then he num bave given you up a6 lost 
long ago,”” observes Leveson, inatinctively 
giancing down atthe pretty curls cluster- 
ing upon ‘Theo's low forehead, 

“Yes; he looks upon me as past reforma- 
tion now, Ltellbim hecan do his own 
hair as be likes, and, if he isso anxious to 
have somebody else's to arrangeé, be should 
marry. He would be quite satisfied if he 
had somebody to look at resembiing—well, 
the QJueen’s head on the postage-stam ps is 
his icea of becoming atyle.” 

“And do you suppose that, if he married, 
he would really get what he wants 
then?” 

“Oh, yes, very likely! When women 
marry they have to make uptheir minds 
to be regular martyrs. They are quite 
prepared, and realize that they will not be 
able to call their souls thelr own,” 

“Or elee itiathe other way,’’ suggests 
Leveson, shrugging his shouiders. ‘The 
nusbands are imartyrs, poor fellows! Bui 
how is it you have such a poor opinion of 
matrimony?’ 


“] have no opinion of it at all’’—witha 
ligut laugo and a curious assumption of in- 
difference. ‘l always think uncle Robert 


must have bad wore sensethan any one 
gives him credit for,’’ 

“Ah, | suppose you consider that even 
the vision of a postage-stamp at the Lead 
of ow table would not have been worth the 
rimk!"’ 

At thie moment Lady Chandos comes 
across the room and asks the Major to take 
Theo to dinner, 

“May | have the honor, Miss Dudley?’ he 
asks, j\inmediately turning to ber and offer- 
ing her Lis arm, 

And to, after ail Theo’s secret resol ves to 
avoid him and to hold herself coidly aioof, 
it happens that she finds herself walking 
off with Major Leveson pehind halt adozen 
other couples, ip the most confidential man- 
her possivie, utterly regardless of the fact 
that the man by ber side isthe much de- 
tested nephew of her godfather, the man 
who bas had the audacity to refuse to mar- 
ry ber, 

Aias, bad she known the alternative she 
would have chogen the despised tea and 
dry toast! Atall events he knows that she 
has refused bim; and, eo long, as they know 
each other's sentiments upon the subject, 
what need is there, since ciroumstances 
have decreed they should meet, to be any- 
thing but friendly? 

Perbaps, after all, ifahe did not treat the 
matter with perfect indifference, it would 
look as though ehe resented hie decision. 
Heving come to this conclusion, Miss Theo 
pute away & recollections of her god 


during the whole of the dinner he thoughts 
never once recur to the disagreeabie posit- 
fon In which she stands towards Philip 
Leveson, 

‘But really Theo I think you might tell 
me!"’ 

Tha iadies are back again In the drawing- 
room, they bave drawn up their chairs 
in a semicircle in tront of the great roaring 
fire, 

“How in the world bas the Colonel! left 
his mnoney?”’ 

At Lady Chando’s question a slight frown 
clouds Mias Dudiley’s face. The Colonel's 
money—ah, is she never to be allowed to 
forget that odious theme? 

“] heard the other day that be had treat- 
ed you disagracefully, and at the last 
had made a most outrageous will, But 
what is the real truth —is the will really so 
outragéous?’’ 

“Yea, it is outrageous,” answers Theo, 
with a sudden gieam of indignation in her 
eyen, “Still it is of no use—I do not trouble 
about it now,” 

“What ashame! And you were to have 
had bis entire fortune; every one looked 
upon you a# bis heiress, Bat [| can see how 
it is; it is that Major Leveson who bas ap- 
peared upon the scene—that is what bas 
done it. He will inherit all, I expect. 
Well’’—angrily—‘‘it is not fair—he bas had 
no business to doit, and if I bave an oppor- 
tunity | shall teli him so,’’ 

W hat flights of fancy! thinks Theo as she 
liatene in guilty silence, Yet, if Lady 
Chandos ond her guests are prong: 4 igaor- 
ant ofthe real oontente ofthe Colonei’s 
will, what need is there to reveal them, to 
tell them those astringent conditions, which 
have haunted her day and night ever since 
the evening of Major Leveson’s visit to 
Oldstone Priory. 

“But talking of wills, that reminds me— 
do you know | heard a most extraordinary 
story the other day!”’ 

It was Lady Clementina Gore who speaks 
she bas brought her two daugnters to 
Cbandos Court, bent upon conquest, 

“Qan it be true, | wonder? I was told 
that a large tortune bad been left, in a most 
romantic way, to Major Leveson,”’ 

“Romantic! Why? Pray, bow do you 
meant” 

“Well, he only becomes the happy pos- 
sensor of it if be marries ajoertain lady, with 
whom, | believe, an alliance would be 
highly desirable; if not, he is this 
lovely tire too bot for you, Miss Dud- 
ley?’’ 

Lady Clementina breaks off abruptly, 
looking up at Theo, who, under the pre- 
tence of speaking wo Lady Chandos’s beau- 
tiful ooilie, suddenly rises from the chair 
where she was sitting. 

“Yes, it {sa exceedingly warm,’’ answers 
the girl, with a perceptbile increase of 
color, 

“But, Lady Clementina, how very ex- 
traordinary! What will the poor Major 
do?”’ 

Quite a murmur of aatonishment runs 
rouad the room, 

‘That is a question I cannot answer. My 
informant had an idea he would not consent 
to the arrapgement, and I cannot help 
thinking from what | heard that there was 
a prior altachment; but of course 1 may be 
wrong.” 

Lady Clementina sighs and glances des- 
pairingly at ber two plain daughters at her 
side, 

‘But the lady—this bighly desirable per- 
son, who is she?’’ 

‘Let ine see—what was ber name?’”’ 

Teo turns with a start; she grows first 
hot then oold. 

“What oould it be! How exceedingly 
tiresoine! I do not believe | inqaired; but 
here comes the Major bimeelf. How tortu- 
nate! We will ask him all about it, for I 
know it is no secret,’’ 





Theo had felt intensely relieved as she 
suddenly realized that the name of the lady 
was unknown, she had looked gratefully 
atthe unoonscious Lady Clementina, and, 
as though quite overcome by the ridicu- 
lousness of the wnole thing, had given vent 
toa peal of laughter that was somewhat un- 
called for, 

Alas, how short-lived has been that feel- 
Ing of comparative freedom! Already 
Major Leveson’s voloe can be heard out- 
side, already her ladyship is bracing her- 
seit for a delightful piece of gossip; and 
Theo has only just time to rise with an uir 
of feigned indifference and disappear be- 
hind a large Indian screen before he is 
in the middie of the room and Lady 
Clementina is addressing him in her high- 
pliched tones, 

“Yos, Major Leveson, you must really 
give us all particulars,”’ 

For some moments Theo stands pertect- 
ly still, with her heart beating furiously, 
then there ia suddenly aslight luli in the 
buaz of conversation which Major Leve- 
s0u’s appearance bas evoked, and Lady 
Viementina’s words can be heard distinctly 
behind the screen, 

“I know that you have bad a fortune left 
youon the oondition that you marry a 
certain desirable lady, but there our infor- 
imantion ends; we have been ahbie w dis- 
cover nothing further,’’ 

“Do you mean to say you really troubled 
to make any inquiries?” is Leveson’s 
calm ironical reply. ‘I had no idea 
that any one took #0 much interest in 
me," 

“You bad man, how absurd you are! As 
though we are not all dying to know!” ex. 
Claims the younger Miss (jore, with a littie 





father’s wWill,and succeeds a we! that 


gueh of laughter. “You might tell us all. 
Mother heard that you had never seen her 
untii the other day; and we have all so 
wondered what you thoughtof her when 
you did see her 

“Yea, Major Leveson, we long to hear 





E 


your impression of ber. Tell at least what 
abe is lixe."’ 

“Unfortunately, Miss Gore, | was never 

1 at description.’’ 

“Ab, but at any rate you can give us your 
general idea of ber! as she plain or’’— 
hesitatingly—‘‘pretty?”’ 

“Plain or pretty?’ 

Theo grows bot, then cold. 

“Oh, if that is = want to know, I can 
easily satiaty you! Sbe is pretty—decidedly 
pretty.” 

“Pretty!"’ 

The voices of the Misses (Gore betray 
signs of dinappointment. 

“Then you fell in love with ber upon the 
spot, of course! How very romantic—just 
like a story-book! Your marriage will 
soon be appearing in the Court Journal 
now.”’ 

This is too much for Theo; she can dear 
it no longer, #0, turning desperately to the 
door behind her—a door, whicb, alas, she 
knows from experience creaks dreadfully! 
—she pushes it open, and, hoping against 
hope that her exit will not be heard,makes 
a hurried escape from tke room, 





CHAPTER VI. 


\ORTUNE favors Major Leveson the fol 
lowing morning, 6 is just starting 
off for astroll in the garden after break- 

just when, descending the wide stone steps 
which lead down from the smoking-room, 
he meets Theorunning along the terrace 
at fuli 8 ,» With all the d of 
the establishment scampering excitedly at 
her heels, 

“You are out in very good time, Miss 
Dudley!”’ 

Theo's face flushes atthe sound of his 
voice, 

After the episode of the preceeding even- 
ing she had avoided Major Leveson, dread- 
ing that he might have known she was a 
silent yet unwiliing listener to that terrible 
conversation; and now all her old feelings 
come back to her in with renewed 
force as she turns and sees Major Leve- 
son by ber side, 

“T had begun to wonder whatever you 
had done with yourself, you vanished 
so completely and suddenly after dinner 
last evening.” 

“Oh, I—I was rather tired!’’ she stam- 
mers, 

“Tired!’’ -somewhat incredulously, “Ah, 
your journey, I suppose! But which way 
are you going?” 

“Well,” she said, “I was thinking of go- 
ing to the stabies, to paya visit to old 
Peters.”’ 

“Wholam sure will give you a most 
warm reception, He was only teliing me 
yesterday that you were expected again. 
But may I come with you? 1 should like 
to show you the hunters I have brought 
down with me,”’ 

So once ayain Theo finds herself start- 
ing oft quite alone with Major Philip 
Leveson, 

The stables are almost deserted; old 
Peters is nowhere to be seen, and the 
grooms are evidently all busily occupied in 
the saddle-room and coach-ho for nota 
sound disturbs the stillness ofthe airy 
loose-boxes and stalls except the regular 
munching of the dozen or more horses 
and theclink and jingle of haiser-chains 
and rin 

Leveson opens the doorand leads the 
way w the end of the stable, were two 
splendid hunters—one a bay, the other a 
roan—are already craning their necks and 
pricking up their ears at the well-known 
footstep of their master. 

They both look round with a deep 
whinny as Leveson approaches them; and 
Theo immediately pauses in genuine ad- 
miration. 

‘What beauties!’’ she exclaims, 

‘*Do you really like the ..?’’ aske Leveson, 
smiling. 

"Yes, indeed, they are lovely! I re- 
member the roan, I trink; he is the one 
you rode on that day after the ball,’’ she 
says, glancing towards her companion for 
confirmation of her words; ‘but I have 
never seen this one —she is a gem.”’ 

And asshe speaks Theo turns towards 
the other stall, and, going up to the beauti- 
ful hunter, lays ber nand caressinyly pon 
the glossy arcued neck, 

They form a pretty picture standing to- 
gether upon the plai straw, the dark 
pay thoroughbred and the siender brown- 
hatred girl; and Major Leveson thoroughly 
appreciates it, as he ieans against the 
wooden partition of the stall, surveying the 
scene with pleased eyes, 

“I can see you are a good Judge of horse- 
flesh,” ne says, knocking the ash from his 
cigar. ‘Grace Darling is my favorite too. 
I always say, whatever comes and goes, I 
shall never —- with her. By-the-bye 
Miss Dadley, | should like you to hunt her 
sometimes; t believe she would carry you 
splendidly.” 

Theo looks up in astonishment. Hunt 
Grace Da:ling, that beautiful thorough- 
bred! He cannot mean it—the very 
thought of such a thing makes her 
pulse beat faster. Yet, with a sudden 
pangs pay shakes her head. 

ae ver good of you to suggest such a 
thing, eat— , . = 

“But you do intend to hunt surely?” 
interrupts Leveson anxiously. 

“Well, yea, I do, I suppose. Sir James 
says 1 must’’—in a somewhat deprecatory 
tone, as she glances regretfully at the wide 
roomy loose-box where her own fine chest- 
nut used to stand. 

“Then you will try Grace Darling 
ene day?” he persisia, drawing a step or 
L\Wo nearer. 


Theo gathers up a wisp of hay and coils 
t slowly and silently round and round her 
nger. 





“Sir James is ver ” she sa 
apause. “He has toa me I pinyin 
Thunderoloud whenever I lixe,’’ 

“Thuandercloud!”’ 

A slight shadow of disappointment pes. 
ses over his face. 

“Ah, then, of course you will be wel] 
mounted! 1 heard Miss Goredoing her ut. 
most to indueo Sir James to offer him to 
ber only yesterday mornin; but evidently 
our host had some otner pians in view, for 
Miss Gore’s efforts were unsuccessful,’’ 

‘And do you mean to say you did not of. 
fer her Grace Darling?” inquires Theo, 
laughing mischievously. “Now what a 
splendid opportunity it is for youto do 
Miss Gorea kindness! Order Grace to be 
saddled for her in the morning.”’ 

“Ab, Idaresay! Atany rate I might be 
quite certain that ane would not refase 
her,”’ he answers with a shrug of his 
shoulders, “Bat, if there is one person on 
earth that I really dislike, it is Mies Gore, 
I never apeek to her unless I am absoiute- 
ly compelled,” 

“Why, 1 thought you knew the Gores so 
well!” exclaims Theo in utter amaz;- 
ment, 

“No, I cannot say I know much of them; 
but Lady Olementina is one of those per- 
sons who have a much more intimate 
acquaintance with your affairs than your. 
seil. 

How they get to Know or make up the 
things they do really astonishes me! You 
should have heard them last nighi! The 
moment I went into tLe drawing-room 
after dinner they began their system of 
‘pumping’ as bard as possibie,”’ 

Tneo turns quite pale as her eyes sudden- 
ly meet bis, 

“Pumping!” she repeats at last, as- 
suming an air of the most complete 
ignorance. ‘And did you—did you grati- 
fy their curiosity?”’ 

‘Not I, indeed,” replies Leveson, smiling 
amusediy. They had to give up in des- 
pair at last, All the same, I should not be 
at al! astonis:.ed if Lady Clementins tmag- 
ined she gathered euflicient facts to provide 
her with jresh gossip .or days, Certainly, 
when 1 departed for the smoking-room 
last nigb*, I felt inclined to remind her 
that, like Sir Peter Teazie, I had left my 
character behind me! But, to return toour 
subject, will you promise that, in case you 
want a mount whiie are here, you will 
let me know, when shall be only too 
delighted to put Grace Darling at your 
service,” 

“How can I thank you?” returns Theo 
gratefully. ‘It is really too good of you to 
suggest such a thing!”’ 

ow the time slips away she cannot 
imagine, yet she feels decidedly guilty 
when, half an hour later, she returns to 
the library, and, in response to numerous 
inquiries as to her visit to Peters, she is 
ob: iged to confess she bas not seen him. 

“TI could not find him; he was yowher 
about,” she answers with rather a shame 
faced expression as she suddenly realizes 
that she had totally forgotten the oid 
coachman’s existence, : 

“But lamsure he is there—is he not, 
Mr. Greville?’ exclaims Lady Caoandos, 
appealing to Jack Greville, who, unseen 
by Theo, has just entered the room, 

“Eiow do you do, Miss Dudley? I have 
heard your voice, put have not seen you 
before this morning’’—in a tone of evident 
significance. “What do you say, Lady 
Chandos—was old Peters there? On, dear, 
yes! Ihave just come from the stable- 
yard, where | nave been having a long talk 
with him, But perhaps Miss a 
search was siightly restricted; probably 
she did not look farther than the stalls 
where Major Leveson’s hunters are located 
at present,’’ 

His sha‘t strikes home; the teli-tale color 
flushes Theo’s cheeks. 

“Thnenin thatcase Icanonly say Miss 
Dudley shows good taste,’’ ooserves Sir 
James fromthe hearthrag, where he is 
glancing down the columns ofa morning 
newspaper, ‘That bay of Major Leveson’s 
is better worth looking at thao anything in 
the stabies. By-the-way, Leveson, where 
did you pick herup? You will never be 
satisfied wity your gray, Daizeli, when you 
have seen Grace Darling.”’ 

Theo givesthe Baronet one swift grate- 
ful glance. 

‘(1 shail never wonder again,’’ she mur- 
murs to herself as she makes a hurried 
exit from the room—‘never again—whby 
Cecilia married Sir James!” 

* Be * * 


Four short December days have come 
and gone since Theo Dudley arrived at 
Coandos Court; but even four days have 
been long qanough fora mere formal ac- 
qaintance to ripeu into staunch friendship, 
and forthe growing intimucy existing be- 
tween Miss Dadley and Major Leveson to 
become pateut to every inmate of the estab- 
lishment, from Lady Coandos herself down 
to the very grooms ui the stable, who are 
only too quick in noticing his many atten- 
tions, the anxiety with which Le examines 
her girth and stirrup upon huntiag morn- 
ings, and sundry other .ittie matters which 
they really assign to the true cause, 

Even when the fifth day dawns however 
Mr. Robert Dadley is still in astate of bliss- 
ful unconsciousness, ignorant of Major 
Leveson’s presence at Chandos Court and 
of the fact tuat Cupid is very ous, with his 
bow, dispersing his arrows inj the most 
cunning manner possible. 

There is nothing in the hastily-written 
post-card from Theo, reminding bim to be 
ware to bring her guitar with him—notb- 
ing in Lady Chandos’s note, telling him 
ihat the carriage shall meet bim by the 
3-10 train that same afternoon—tpere i 

othing in either of these episties whicd 
could possibly give him tne slightest ciue 
to the truth; and so it is in the most con- 
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tented frame of mind he trave!s down into 
Bliankebire toast day. and arrives at the old 
Court in the best of epirita. 

His reception is all that could be desired. 
tady Chandos greets him with one of her 
most bewitcbing smiles, and ex preaces her 
regret that bia niece and the rest of their 
guests have not yet returned from hunt- 


ip 

“rhe meet was some distance of! to-day; 
still, they ought to be back by now.” she 
says, a8 the hall clock strikes four, and the 
jootinan appears with afternoon-tea. “J am 
anxious for you to #66 Teo, she ts looking 
somucn better, Do just look if you can- 
not see them coming up the broad ave- 
nue; there isa most magnificant view from 
the window.”’ 

Mr. Dudley turns away regretfully from 
his contempiation of the burning logs, and 
goes to the deep oriel window at the end of 
the room, 

He is not particularly anxious for the 
speedy return of bis ni‘c3; having come to 
the conclusion that Lady Chendos ia‘ 
most charming wouan,’’ be feele that a 
totw-a-tete cup of tea before the genial tire 
would be enjoyable, 

H »wever, any hopes he entertains upon 
the suljrc. are instantly shattered, for the 
very mowent he reaches the windows he 
sees two ndividua's on horseback riding 
slowly up the drive. 

Certainly they are advancing very slow- 
ly; but, even if they came at a snail’s pace, 
thev muat beinthe r-omin tuoree min- 
utes’ time! 

“Do you see anybody, Mr. Dudley?” in- 
quires Lady Chandos, 

“Yes; I can see two equestrians,”’ he an- 
awers, peering in the rapidly-gathering 
darkness. “Oneof them is my niece, | 
fancy,’ he adds,suddenly recognizing Tieo 
in her neat little deerstaiker and” wel! fit. 
ting habit; “but’’—he starts, and mutters 
involuntarily to bimself—‘who on earth is 
that man by her side? Where have | seen 
him before?’’ ™ 

A sudden sense of fear possesses hiin, a 
terror which almost inaddens him It is— 
no, it cannot be; there is some mistake; it 
is merely a striking resenblence—for 
Philip Leveson is safely out of England, 
atationed at Gibraitar with his regiment! 

The ola man does not feel satisfied how- 
ever; ina. dazad bewiidered fashion he 
medces some trifling excuse to Lady 
Chandos, and, hurrying out into the hal! to 
meet them, arrives justin timeto behold 
Major Leveson heiping Theo from her 
horse, 

There is some difticulty—what it is Mr. 
Dudley does not know, unless it is that irey 
foot catches in the stirrup, or that her habit! 
is not free of the poinimei—for, as she makes 
aspring to the ground, she seeinsto mis. 
calculaie her distance, and, without a word 
of warntng, falls straight into Major Leve- 
80n’s Outetretched arms, 

Itisan accident, of course; but surely 
Leveson holds her mucb longer than is 
absolutely necossa:y—surely ne lingers 
over the task; while ‘Lheoonly laughs, 
though hisarm is sti!l round her waist, 
and thau ks him with the most captivating 
glance! 

Mr. Dudley wonders what it all means, 
and turns back again dumfounded. He 
cannot take her away to-night nor to-mor- 
row, but the day afer, at least, be will in- 
vent some feasibie excuse for getting Theo 
and himeelf safely back within the ivied 
walls of Oidstone Priory. 





CHAPTER VII 
TT\HER®™ is no meet on the following day 
| tuerefore an exvedition is arranged to 
aswall neighboring town about eight 
miles away, where a large agricultaral 
show is being held under the patronage of 
Sir Jainos Chandos, Bart. 

‘*} do not suppo® it will be @ very excit- 
ing aflair,” says Lady Coandos at breakfast 
when tbe plan ie first mooted—“at least, | 
cannot say | have very much interest my- 
self in roots and saortlorns, still it will be 
anice drive, and wecan haveour alter- 
noon-tea at the sweetest old black-and-white 
jun imaginable,’”’ 

And 80, with thoughts of the drive and 
tea in prospect, rather than with any desire 
(0 inspect the fat cattle and wonsier turnips 
they prepare to start off directly after 
luncheon, so as tobe back in time for 
dinner, 

Asfor Mr. Dadley, he listens in silence 
to the arrangements, smiling f6ebly when 
Sir James suggests setting out for @ long 
‘as’s snooting on the tujlowing morn- 
ing. 

Shooting—alas, tbe birds will not geta 
Kiimpse of bis face thia year! And yet, 
‘range to say, be is not gq jite so despairing, 
so perplexed as he bad tuit the night before 
when he first ditcovered that l._veson was 
* gUeBL at Lhe huuse, 

The morning has shown him things ina 
difisrent light. 

Toeo seeius 80 wholly indifferent to the 
Altentions of Pal ip Loveson and 80 per- 
Jecily free from any of the airs and graces 
Which Mr, Dadley has noticed young iadies 
usually adopt when they are in i0ve, that 
Le begineto think bis first impressions 
were wrong—that there was nothing at 
Wi ich to take alarm, ahs = 

Of course the very fact of the Major's be- 
ing there is annoying; but then, since they 
bave both given him their opinions 80 for- 
cibly, 80 very candidly, upon the subjéct 
“! Coione!l Leveson’s will, it i# scarcely 

ik@ly that, because they just happen to be 


VY sitors at the Court, they will straightiway 
ali in love; and be feels sure that Dis ‘oars 
"6 gTOUnG)6&S4 
S belors et ack c 
rives, and Mr Dadiey 801 . 
Sudden change tuat 


u 
countenance, 
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“Yea, that is the way the wind biows, the 
cunning little puss!” be marwurs quite 
peste 7, 1 Lempoy “That is the you 

ols have to be givin 
to before long.” ° a 

Arguing thas, be does not barass himself 
&uy more, does not even froubie his head 
to see bow the carriages are arranged for 
the afternoon expedition, until, ss he is 

ip¢ down the driveon the box-seat of 

ir James’s d a dog-cart and a high- 
stepping bay dash past them, with Theo 
= the Major aitting contentedly side by 

6, 


Theo ls looking radiant; her dark soft 
furs and large beaver bat set off her fair 
peach like ooumplexion to perfection; and, 
as they pats,she laughs and waves her 
hand, while Leveson turns with a smile, 
and calls out— 

‘‘We sball win!” 

These words sound like an omen to Mr. 
Dudiey—a warning of coming evil; and, as 
it to further lacerate his feelings, he 
has the satisfaction of overhearing some one 
Bay — 

“The siy beggar! I see now what 
Leveson was alming at. Well, 1 wish him 
luck!”’ 

“Luck!” echoes another voice, ‘Well, 
anyhow, | will bet ten toone the game is 
played out to.day.’’ 

A way tarabead the unconscious couple are 
whirling along quickly out of sight, while 
Tueo’s guardian site powerless, watching 
the dog-cart disappear with set lips and a 
look of grim despair. 

Kight wiles! It means that quite an hour 
must elapse before he can possibly reach 
them; and, alas, what cannot they accom- 
plish in that time? : 

‘*Taere—at any rate weshal! not see any- 
thing more of those good people for the 

vresent!’”? the Major is saying at that 
dentical moment. ‘*We sbali have the road 
to ousel ves now.”’ 

‘‘Yos; it is all very well having the road 
to ourselves,” answers Theo, with slight 
symptoms of alarm, asthe bay, which has 
grown somewhat excited, tosses up its head 
and speeds along ata furious pace: ‘but, | 
even if we have, 1 do not think we want to 
run away.’’ 

“Do we not—are you quite sure about 
that?” inquires Leveson, with a gleam of 
amusement in his eyes, 

An unusual infisction in his voice sur- 
prises Theo, and she looks up quickly. 

‘*How do yoa mean?”’ 

‘‘Well, at least we should not run much 
danger of being caught. Ido not think 
even Sir James and his coach and four 
would have the least chance oi overtaking 
us,’’ 

‘*] do not know about that,” returns the 
girl, with a frown, ‘{ am afraid they would 
bave much difficulty when we had come to 
grief against some stone wall,and were 
lying st our last gasp in the middle of the 
road,”’ 





«Now that is too bad,’’ says Leveson re- 
proachfully. “Surely you can give us a less 
narrowing end to our little escapade! 
Think of something better, please.’’ 

‘“No”’—with a provoking smile—"that is 
what always does come of running away. 
ere nearly been killed twice in my 


“Then surely we wight be allowed a lit- 
tle variety this time’’—looking down at her 
from his high driving seat, ‘In the picture 
1 nave drawn, the truants run away witb- 
out any disasters happening to them, the 
coach and four purso+sin vain, and they 
pave just passed the Border, and paid their 
viait to the celebrated blacksmith, or chim- 
ney-sweep, or whoever itis who reigns 
supreme 4 that part of the country, whea 


the infuriated relatives come dashing 


” 

Tr neo listens to the bypothetical littie nar- 
rative in silence, Her heart beats violent- 
ly; but, as he finishes speaking, sbe leans 
back with an air of calm indifference, and, 
drawing the rug more closely round her, 
answers ligutly— 

‘Is not that rather a hackneyed winding- 
up. -does it not strike you as being what is 
generally called penny-a-liner?” 

“Why, do you mean tosay you do not 
approve of my finish?’’ be exclaims, gaz- 
ing down at her with an expression in bis 
6yes which Theo does not recollect ever 
having seen there before, 

“No, I do not!”—decidedly, averting her 
face. ‘Bat you would wake your fortune 
if you only wrote one of those high flown 
stories, or something thoroughly romantic 
and flowery.” 

The Major does Lot attempt to reply to 
this severe +psech, but bé gnaws his mous- 
tache, and brings down bis whip with un- 
called for severity upou the flank of thein. 
nocent Day. 

When Theo makes some trifling remark, 
after bavipg proceeded quite half a mile 
along the road in #l.ence, be answers ab- 
ruptly and in the most uncompromising 
tone—indeed their manner toward each 
ether is so exceedingly stiff that, could 
Robert Dudiey only see them at this imo- 
ment, bis fears would be insiantly al- 
lav ed. 

Unfortunately however for his piece of 
mind be bas no such Opportunity; and, by 
the time they reaco their journey’s end, 
the state of affairs has #o changed that Mr, 
Dudiey, who 1s standing in the doorway of 
the principal inn in tne little town, waiting 
for their appearance, 1s conscious of a deep- 
er sense of mortification as he sees (he dog 
cart rattling down the street. 

“How very extraordinary! Why, you do 





ot inean to say you are actually here be- 
9? ' 


18 exciaiins Leveson, pu g up the 
“Vv 
rane 4 68 ” a ‘ 
if IDe ier as he answers 
Yes: we arrived half an ! ir ag 


, Ab, then you must 


emma 
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way! We preterred the ‘Nag’s Brow;’ it is 
a much nioer drive altogether,” 

“No doubt,” returns Mr. Dudley. ‘I be- 
lieve it is reckoned to be quite four miles 
farther.” 

With this remark, he suddenly stepped 
in front of Major Leveson, and gives his 
hand to Theo to belp her down. 

Conversation becomes somewhat stilted 
and uncongenial as the three walk down to 
oe building where the show is being 

eld. 

At the very first opportunity Theo man 
#ges to make her escape to mae Chandos, 
Leveson followa her discreetly the mo- 
lnent that, by some happy chance, Mr, 
peony happens to be separated from 

m,. 


It is not until later in the afternoon, when 
they left the show, tbat Theo sees her un- 
ole again, and then she is alone inthe smal! 
sitting-room at the inn, warming herself 
before the tire before they start off upon 
their cold drive home. 

“Yes; you had better get thoroughly 
warm—the carriages will be round direct- 
ly,’’ sayshe uncie, ‘Hy-the-bye, how do 
you return?’’ 

“In the dog cart, I supposo,’’ she an- 
swers carelessly, 

“With , Leveson?” he inquires, in a per- 
em ptory tone. 
' Yes, of 

nod. 

“Then let me advise you to drive with 
somebody else, my dear, People are be- 
ginning totalk. Every one bas noticed 
your mad infatuation for him, and f oan- 
not allow it togo on any longer. I feel 
that itis bigh time now thatastop is put 
to it.”’ 

‘To put a atop to it—to what?”’ cries Theo 
in atone #0 repiete with acorn and indigna- 
tion that fora moment her uncie fs slight- 
ly nonplussed, 

“Weil, tothis flirtation, ny dear Theo-- 
for i can call it nothing elae,’’ he repiics; 
‘though [ would only too gladly try to be- 
lieve for your sake, for the sake of the oon- 
ditions of the will, that 1 am mistaken,that 
there is something in it; but unfortunately 
1 know it would be useless, For, even if 
you regard the matter seriously, the Major 
does not; he means nothing whatever 
by it.” 

“And do you suppose that I do—that I 
care a pin’s heal wuether I ever sée him 
again or not?” returns Theo, with such an 
assumption of contempt that, but for her 
neightened color and suspiciously bright 
eyes, it would deceive oven Robert Dudiey 
himself, 

“Then, for Heaven's sake, child, do not 
let Leveson make suc # wo! of you! Have 
some respect for yourself—do not make 
yourself the laugbing-stock of the whv.e 
county; he is merely flirting with you; and 
to assure you of the trutn of what I say, | 
will tell you that the reason he gave ime for 
refusing to ask you to marry bim was that 
there is somebody else—that in fact, from 
what | have heard since, he is secretly en- 
gaxed.”’ 

Engaged! 


course!"’"—-with a decisive 


Has she suddenly taken leave 
of ber senses—is she dreaming? Kagaged! 
Oh, it caunot be true! And yet, likea 
funeral knell, Lady Clementina’s words re. 
verberate in her ears — 

“Prior attachment’’ 

On, why had sne been so blind—why had 
sabe never thought that there was some 
truth in this before? 

“Well, Tueo, you will be guided by what 
I tell you—you will take my advice? Have 
nothing more togay to that fellow, and be- 
gin by refusing to return bome with bim 
thnisafternoon, Somebody eine will drive 
you, | am pure, Ah, here is Mr, (ireville!’’ 
—be breaks off abruptly, turning to (ire- 
ville, who has just entered the room, ‘You 
wili drive my niece home, wiil you 
notr”’ 

‘-Certainjy—I spall be delighted; my 
trap is waiting at the door now,” the young 
man replies, successfully concealing the 
armazemert he feels, 

Theo follows him to the door, feeling 
dazed and bewildered; but a moment later 
she hears Major Leveson # voice, and sud- 
denly realizes what she is doing. 

“Are you ready to start, Major?” ex 
Clainos Sir James, 

** Yee, at once.” 

The Maj or’s snawor i# borne directly to 
her ears, 

**] ain only waiting for Miss Dudley.’’ 

“Kor Miss Dudley? Then 1 am afraid 

ou will bave to wait sone time,’’ lisps the 

Jonoravbie Augustus Craven, ‘“Ureviile 
has just told me that he ls going to drive 
her home,”’ 

That is all she bears; but the nex: ino- 
ment she sees Leveson spring into his high 
dog cart, bake the reins hurriedly from the 
grvom, and, without @ glance in ber direc- 
tion, start off a. breax-neck speed down 
the village street, 

Miss Dudiey does not appear in the draw- 
ing-room before dinner this evening: she 
has a bad headache, and hops Lady 
Chandos will excuse her, 

A sceptical smilo passes Over her un- 
cle’s face as he hears the mossayge. 

How well be bas managed the whole af- 
fair! hethinks, ygiancing across the room 





to-morrow, though; we are expecting such 
a good run.’”’ 

“Anyhow it will be a fallure for me,” 
answers Theo, with a lugubrious shake of 
her head, ‘'Peters has just sent to tell me 
that poor Thundercioud strained bis toot 
out exercising to-day, #0 that if I buntl 
shall be obliged to ride Queen Beas.’’ 

“And #he ir eo bad at fences now; | al- 
ways tell Sir James her day is over, But 
why not ask Major Leveson to supply you 
witb a mount?’’—with a cynical smile, ‘! 
heard you were to bave the use of bis fa- 
vorite mare whenever you wanted ber. 
Dear me, 1 shail be late if lao not maxe 
haste! ‘Ta, ta—so grieved you are so tired! 
1 will send Perks with some new kind of 
smelling-salta that 1 have—a splendid thing 
for nerves!""—and, with a rustie and a fiat- 
ter of her silken skirts, Mias Gore disap- 
pears, 

[TO BB CONTINUED. ] 


ABSENT MINDEDNEKS. 


BKSENT inludedness is a very common 
A allliction, We know avery wise cier- 

gy man, who was absent minded whean- 
ever be stowed away « large bunch of keys 
which he always carried. Direoctiy be put 
them into bis trousers pocket he forgot 
where they were, 

He’d Lave some cv xasion for them, and 
tnen there al ways came a search of more or 
less rigor, His children and wife would be 
called into help inthe hunt. At the be- 
ginning some one would always say: 

“Are you sure, papa, that you haven't 
tvem ip your trousers pocket?” whereupon 
tne old gentioman weuld become very in- 
dignant atthe insinuation, and respond, 
“Of course not,”’ but as sure as fateafter ox- 
aumiping every nvok and corner all over the 
house,the keys would turn upin his pocket 
as usual, 

Tbere are nuinbers of people who wear 
spectacies and spend hours every day bunt. 
jug for them, wnen they are securely reat- 
logon their nose, Doubtiess many of our 
readers have a mother who has this pecu- 
ilar species of absent mindedness, 

A gentieman informed us that a few days 
ago he came to town for the particular pur- 
pose of posting a very important letter. He 
didn’t wisb to ran any risk of having it de- 
— atall in the post office in the suburb 
where he rea!des, 

He came some tour or five miles—went 
straight to the post office, bought aix stampa, 
whico he remembered he wasin need of, 
returned to his home with the important 
letter resting securely in his breast pocket! 

A story used to bo to'd many yoars ago of 
aimerchant who was poscullarly subject to 
fisof absent inindedness, Oace he was 
writing a levler, and thought, absent mind- 
edly. that he had forgotten his correspond- 
ens firat name, Turning to one of his 
clerks, he arid— 

“What's Johu Jackson’s first nam \?” 

‘The clerk, accastomed to his employer's 
peculilarity, replied— 

‘“Jonn, elr.’’ 

Tbe merchant wrote the letter, put it in 
ap eee and was again ata loss, To 
the sane clerk he said-- 

“Excuse me, Cuarion, 
Jobn Jackson's last neme,”’ 

But « better story than the above is told 
by a gentieman who was inet by a friend 
one morning recently hurrying towarda his 
home, 

‘What's the inatter?”’ the friend anaked, 

“On, I’ve left my wateh under my pil- 
low, and 1’in going to get it.” 

* You'll miss the train.” 

“Ou, no,” was the absent-minded man’s 
reply. ‘Soe, I've got four minutes yet,’ 
and he pulled out his watoh to enforce tne 
statement, And bedidn’t realiz> for several 
seconds what it wasthat made Lis friend 
laugh #0 heartily. 

——— LL 


His Tithe OF Nowisity.--Aiexandor 
Dumas bas written a letier to @ friend, in 
which he gives an amusing iliusiration of 
the way in which tué iumb.e Frenea citi- 
200 866K LO Bllach to himeseif a titie of no- 
bility. 

He nad a friend by the name of Bernard, 
who 4#li on @ sUdd¢D appeared under the 
guise of M. de Chanteville, 

“He sont 6 an luvitetion,’” says Daas, 
‘to # hunting party on his estate, aud ap- 
pended # postscript. ‘You must not be 
surprised,or jladulge in too much laughter, 
if you bear ine addressed as M, de Cosnte- 
viile.’ tle explained to me that, as he was 
the only landed proprietor within twenty 
miles who did po. prefix @ ‘partic.e’ to his 
nae, he had found himself compelled to 
assuie # mask of nobility, In order to be 
abie to associate with his neigubors, the 
tithes of inost of Whom had probably origi- 
nated in jus. this way. 

“*With my simple name of Bernard,’ he 
said, ‘the gainé beaters would have taken 
m6 for one of theuselves, and vven the 
Lound servauls would not Lave recognized 
116,’ 

“*hut why the uame of Chantevil.?’ | 
ingalred, 

‘41 discovered in the papers of my ances 
tors tbat uy paternal grandmother was to 
have married a M, de Unanteville. The 
inarriage® never took place, owing to the 
(eathofthe suitor, Had be #«urvived, my 


I’ve forgotton 


| grandinower would bave wedded him, my 
Jathber would have borne the name of De 
(oantevilié, andso shouid 1, 1 revive this 
Hane lo which bO O06 can lay Clatai, aud I 

i really tr6a it credibly,’ 

| 1) War wallala 


towards Major Leveson, who is standing 
on thé hearturuy, iisiening to w ivug and 
uninteresting piece of yowalp frour Lady 
Ciementina ana looking dreadfuily bored, 
Perhaps Mr. Dudiey'’s @alislfacuou woud | 

have been even greater if } coud have 
beheld Theo at that particular inoment, sit 
ting befure the fre in Ler ved-t i Siar 
ing dismalily attue!t roy wil t 
tears SLéa vy A “a 
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WHY DID WHR MEET" 


Whv did we meet, if, after aii, 
ihur joys were notte be compirts 
if lowe were thus to faint and fall 
Whydid we meet’ 


If Lhad gone with fving feet, 
To place between at wave and wali 
When Oret leaw you in the street, 


My mem ry would not now recall 
A meeting thal seemed! once so sweet. 
Ah. love, who boide my beart io thrall']! 


Why did we meet? 


~ SOPHY. 


UVUHAPTER iV, 


K. FRENCH'S story wae ase follows. 
\ To begin with, be arrived in London 
l aday sooner than he had expected, 
home delay arising at the station there, 
about his iuggsge, he had left his valet to 
bring it by the next train, and himself came 
straight down to Maddersley. He waiked 
from the station. 

He had stayed at NS weetfields as a chiid,so 
knew the place well, and when he reached 
the turning which leads into Mill Lane,the 
fancy seized him totake that way instead 
of bearing on along the Oganley high road 
and entering by the front gates, 

“I wanted to surprise you all,” he said to 
bis uncle, “‘well—Il succeeded, 1 loitered 
down Mill Lane, 1 orommed the bridge; | 
cane the door into Fir Walk. It used 
wo be a ¢ locked; | found itajar, I walk- 
ed in. wondered if it could be the same 
piace; 1 remembered atorest. | pushed 
down through the plantation till I gut toa 
sort of little open space; | caught a gilmpse 
of the bouse from there; I star at the 
house--1 was leaning, you must under- 
sland, against «tree, in « sentimental atti- 
tude } dare say—1 heard nothing, saw noth- 
ing, then or aftorwarda, but the next thing 
I knew, | bad a bullet in me,”’ 

Mr, Charlesworth, a8 may bo supposed, 
imade all the efforts iioaginable to trace this 
iunysterious disaster to its origin; bis pains 
were lost; nothing could be discovered, 
Mr. French, of course, had looked about 
here and there, on finding be was shot, but 
the fir-trees closing pretty thickly round the 
place where he dercribed himself to have 
stood, the hour too, that of evening, an 
adroit person would be vory likely tocvade 
his solitary search, it was cut short, more- 
over, by bis disabled condition and alto- 
gether the escape of the culprit at that mo- 
ment, could nut surprise us, 

The privacy of the place and absence of 
motive gave the thing « plain character of 
accident; malice or intent to rob being out 
of the question, 

Mr, Girandire was oonvinoed that some 
oe ag boy bad been trespassing in the 
fir-walk, with bis eye on small game, owls 
or rabbits; this bad tbe sound of a credible 
suppoaition, and as time went on, Mr, 
Charlesworth was obliged to content hiim- 
self with it, and even offered a free pardon 
eoanyone who should come forward and 
confess himself such a trespesser and the 
unwitting cause of Mr, French’s wound; 
the offer fell on aence, 

Aa tor Mr, French, be took the whole af- 
fair very lightly. Yong as he was, barely 
past twentyone, he Lad already been about 
the world a good deal, and some strange 
rough experiences had fallen to his 
lot. 

1 was often tn the room, walting on him; 
he liked to talk, and bis conversation was 
something new to me, 

He had gay 4pirite which confinement 
and forced tnaction could not exhaust; a 
tongue, he used how he pleased; a giving 
hand; a look # attractive, children loved 
him directly; fanctfu!, reserved, little Lulu 
courted his kisses, 

it wasa pity be could not be present at 
Laureita'’s wedd'ng; his liveliness was sad- 
ly wanted on the cocasion, Mr, Grandire’s 
agitation made him nervous and atiff; his 
cousin, who came with him as groomsman, 
waa sty; only Lauretta smiled pretty as a 
rosebud, 

Sopby's picture would have done almost 
as Well as ber presence, she kept so silent 
and unapproachably grave; Mr. Charles- 
worth did not fll the poat of official father 
to the bride —— though, as we all 
knew, he had shown her enough paternal 
kindness in fact, 


Mies Delamayn seemed endeavoring to 
culnp #6 s suitable countenance, but un- 
able t> please berseif; Lulu hada fit of 
erying in the church and scattered her bou- 
quet in shreds on the floor; | could have 
wet as l atteinpted to soothe her, I felt un- 
ullerably mad. 

Well, bowever, we bad done it. Mr 
Grendiro s faos had a ray of serene bappi 
Less ae re pul Laurette into the carriage. : 
found allerwards she had promised Sophy 
uot) shed tears at the last, and she kept 
ber word, | could see It cost her a strugyle, 
but Mr, Grandire, just at the right mv- 
went, hissing Sophy and reminding ner 
thatlettive end of tures months she was tu 
be thelr guest in Ireland, Lauretts 


guddeniy wasall joy again, and so these 
wi pres bol 

4 1OW Sophy’s character ehowed, as it 
were, a Dew face; | 10t knoW what ex 


ah ‘ of “ 
wuld reaiiy InUue 
OTrBOOoOK her 
Lhene 


her 


~Lal ’ ' enuce 
ry ventie in 
sald submissive 


Ssue xTrew 
lays, | had almoant 
voice took a leas 





decided tone; her eyes got a pensive, 
shadowy iook. 

Mies Diamayn «ald “Sophy i# improving 
extremely,"’ and the change inight bea 
good one in some respecta, but it did not 
please ine. 

Fer one thing, | had an odd sensation as 
if something in the Sophy I knew had been 
extinguished, and [{ wanted her back as 
she used to be, if but forone day; for an- 
other, she was gradually bat steadily los 
ing flesh, 

r. French wade a very quick recovery, 
and perhaps you feel a littie curious to 
know how this young man and Sopby got 
on wgether, 

He admired her, uv doubt; no one need- 
ed to wonder at that, for her appearance 
was now reinarkably attractive, and as soon 
ashe wasup and about he seemed to find 
the chief business of his days in endeavor- 
ing to dissipate the deep-seated, painful 
sbyness which tmwarked Sophy’s manner 
towards bim, ° 

Nothing could be wore unlike her; in- 
diflerence, not timidity, prevented her 
from making friends aa a rule, but she could 
not imaster or conceal the feelingin her 
necessary intercourse with Mr. Fabian 
French, 

1 “y ! nécemary, because at first she kept 
from biuw as much as possible, and ibis oon- 
duct and her averted gaze and short re- 
plies, when he resolutely engaged her in 
con vertation, would have appeared lo ineéan 
disiike, for something strangely soft and 
even meek that iningled with it all, 
Instead of being repelled by this strink- 
ing and holding off, it acted on Mr, French 
like a charm, and, as | said before, hespent 
himself devotedly, sangulnély, too, on the 
task of bringing aboutan easier state of 
things between them. Mr. french was” 
trifle effeminate in his person—lI 
mean only a to jooks; he had plenty 
of strength as far as I could = possal- 


“y 808, 

iis liberality maie him popular in the 
house, and not*« soul but praised him up 
for sweetne@ of temper; indeed, little 
things did it vex him; but he was fond of 
having his own will in vis own way as any 
one lever saw, and most ingenious and 
painstakiny always in that pursuit, 

He had a restioss nature, too, 
would have put meto the use of al! my 
patience if l had been much in his com- 
pany: Sophy, it in like! y, viewed him with 
different eyos, 

l was teachiag be & 
would come in the nursery, making @ pre- 
text of Lulu, whe «) ease had) her charm- 
ing face on for ‘oar tatian,”’ as sho was 
pleased to call bin, ie child being set 
on his knee, he used (to remain as long as 
half au hour atatimnie, and entertalu us 
with bis stories 

He artfully made a if addressing me 
rather than my young lady; Sophy kept 
close t) her work on the whole; sometimes 
however, #ho would glanc: up lua way 
which showed that sho was deeply interest- 
ed, or being lured to put a question; these 
were Mr, French's moments of his greatest 
triumph. 

Then he took to silently anticipating her 
few wishow, for ail the worid as if a spirit 
{oformed him of them, it looked iuagical; 
and thus, what with bis dé@termination to 
a and the gift] admit he had that way 

could not be surprised to notice Sophy be- 
gin to yield a little, slowly and with inex. 
plicable pangs of reluctance, yet it was 
yielding. 

i wawned in 


which 


knit; Mr, French 


aint 


a sober frame of inind; I 
heard enough and too much downstairs 
about Miss Lagui and Mr. French; Misa 
Delamayn had youe #0 far as to remark to 
meé that it would be «grand matelforsophy; 
Mr. Charlesworth, meanwhile, gave no 
more observation tothe bebavior of his 
nephew and step-daughter than if they had 
been merry companions under twelve, ! 
watched, and | puzzied over Sophy and I 
doubted Mr, French. 

I thought that perhaps he only occupied 
himself with her because in our quiet 
house he was at a total lose for other diver- 
sion; a deep attachment, 1 fancied, would 
be differently shown. 

Mr, French was to declared and forward, 
and, if I make wyself understood, too 
clever in the inanner of his attentions, for 
me, 

One morning, when we were getiing to 
the end of November, 1 took Luiu out to 
play ball on the gravelled terrace, 


The noonday sun shone quite warm out 
ofa pale blue sky, and with tho pleasant 
raye fuli on uer, Sophy, in her cap and 
biack cloak lined wit! fur, stood leaning 
againat one of the stone pillars at the foot of 
the wide fligutof steps which leads up frow 
the terrace t) the gings doors of the draw- 
ing-room. . 

Spe had a bistory-book in ber hand, which 
soe wae studying for Miss Delamayu: tls 
KOVeruees was to sthy at Swee'fiects unt) 
the Christuias vaeaUou, and afler tat 
turn no were, Sophy uow 
olguleen. 

At Was not iloux, You Wiay be sure, bufore 
Mr. Freneh appoared on the scene. He 
ecdiue frou the drawing-room, aud taking 
bis sland beltid Sophy, affected to be reac- 
ing out of her book. 

Sophy biusuedt « lillie, burned with a 
distant yet weutle air, and offered bliin ch. 
volume; be took it, but clowed it jusumtiy., 
and, a [eould guess, though of course’ 
did not Verieour thelr taik, feli 
ipg om ier plan he had 


head, 


I¢€ 


belug just 


lie see iue 


Cella 


wile 





Mr. Charleaworth wanted 


tiie 





ing-room, I oe eee for her to 
keep Lulu out er ten minutes and 
went at once, 

Mr. Charlesworth, with a troubled face, 
was leaning back in his chair by the fire; 
opposite stood a woman from the Clock 
Cottage, a little house at the topof mili 
Lane, 80 called bessuse there was a round 
clock over the door, which old Mr, Oharies- 
worth, at the time when he worked on tne 
farm himeelf, had caused to be put up for 
the convenience of his laborers; it was out 
of order now; but all of this is of no impor- 
tance, 

The woman’s name was Davis, end she 
bad littie Ada Davis, an orphan niece of 
ber husbard’s who lived them, by the 
hand. I knew the girl well; she was nine 
or ten years old, 

“Here has this child come to make a state- 
ment, Ellen,” said Mr, Charlesworth, 
“about someone she saw—a stranger—in 
the fir-walk, on the 27th of September—tne 
day Mr. French was shot. Jt looks odd, I 
don’t know why she has waited so long, 
but of course I will hear her story, and the 
aunt says you can speak well of the child; 
is that so?”’ 

Ada wasa wild little gipsy, always in 
trouble with Mrs. Davis herself, but Ll con- 
sidered ber an innocent creature, and now 
said as much, and I crossed to Mr. Charles- 
worth’s elbow, and su that the 
little girl | thought would speak more 
at ber ease if her aunt were not in the 
room, 

Mr. Charlesworth nodded and rang the 
bell at his side, 

“Take Mra, Davis into the housekeeper’s 
room,’’ he said when the butler came; 
“give her a giass of wine, We need not 
trouble you to wait Mrs, Davis.” 

She looked sourly at this, but bad no help 
for it, and curtseyed berseif out of the room. 
1 would have followed her, 

“No, Ellen,” said Mr, Obarleswortb, 
“oblige we by remaining. Tell the child 
to come closer,’’ 

I stood near Mr. Charlesworth’s chair, 
and told Ada tocome up and speak to the 
gentleman; as she obeyed, Sophy appear- 
ed, followed by Mr. French, 

Sne caught her foot, at entering, in a loose 
piece of carpet, slipped, and would have 
fallen forward if Mr. French had not grasp- 
ed her by the arin. 

I should bave expected this to put her 
out a little, but Instead, she turned, and [ 
saw her face gieamon hisfor a moment 
with its lovely Italian smile—Italian, I take 
leave to call it; she never looked so but 
she put me in mina of her partiy foreign 
origin. 
‘What is the play?’”’? asked Mr, Freuch, 
when they were well inside the room, ‘do 
we intrude? why do you both look so 
solemn on that utterably helpless village- 
girl?’’ 

Mr. Charlesworth briefly explained the 
matter to his nephew. 

The young man sbru his shoulders, 
“Ohb!’’ ne said lightly, “I though that was 
forgotien "’ 

i was terrified to see Sophy lose her color 
and sink, gasping for breath, upon an otto 
man in the window. 

And then she struggied: she put forth all 
her native power; she got the better of that 
betraying agony; I trembled to watch her, 
but in a minute, the worst{was over; Sophy 
sat up, pale, looking down, wretched, but 
com posed and on her guard, 

Mr, French was standing near her, but 
he had his eyes fixedon the child; Mr, 
Chariesworth noticed nothing. I felt 
as if I should faint or ory out; I did 
neither. 

*‘*Weil, Ada Davis,’’ began Mr, Charles- 
worth in his mild accent, ‘what have you 
got to say?’ 

“I'll never do it again,” whispered 
Ada, 

‘Don’t be frightened. Noone here will 
be angry with you, and if you are careful 
to speak the truth, you shall have five 
siiiilings.”’ 

Ada turned red, 

“I went inthe fir-walx,”’ she said very 
rapidly, “along of myself, to look for 
cuckoos,”’ 

*‘Cuckoos!’’ said Mr. Charlesworth with 
w sigh. 

“She means fir-cones, sir,’’ 1 interposed 
mildly. 

“Ob! well, you went to look for fir-cones, 
and what did you see?’’ asked Mr, Charles- 
wi rth. 

Mr. French was leaning near the window 
gata the child; evidently she amused 

In. 

Sopby sat motionless, and to a careless 
observer would have appeared simply un- 
interested. 

‘Tl saw a wan,’’ said Ada, 

‘*W hat sort of a man?” Mr, Charlesworth 
inquired. 

A yeutlieman.”’ 

‘G0, On, No, waita minute, You know 
Ada Davis, that if you were to invent a tale 


aod vring it here, you would be acting very 
wickedly?”’ 


* Yea, sir,’’ 

Mr, French shook his head slightly, in 
sommé lm palience,at his uncie’s want of dis- 
cernment, 

:, “She is speaking the truth,” he said—‘‘eh, 
“iven?’ 

‘*t should say so, sir,’’ I replied. ‘What 
did i. do when you saw the gentleman, 
Ada?” 

“I was frightened,” cried Ada, anewer- 
lug we much more promptly than when 


|} She bad to address Mr, Chariesworth. ‘| 


bariesworth 
,Uuestioning her 

Aud What did be do?’ 

ie@gzot in the trees, 


signed to me ou- 
] said 


and then i! crept 


| Away through the field, and climbed out in 


the road where there was avit of the 
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, 
outing ” of at the top, and dropped al! my 


“What was the gentleman like?’’ 

The child’s eye grew narrow. 

“] never eaw him before,’’ she said. 

“Was he small?” 

“An tall as him,” said Ada, pointing to 
Mr. French. “Not so light. der along. 
He had a nice coat and spotty blue tie, and 
a stick with a biue top.”’ 

“I am sure | saw him too,’’ | exclaimed, 
“In the town—on the same day.” 

Sophy raised her head. 

“Whattime were you inthe fir-walk, 
little one?” asked Mr. French, 

“I don’t cnow, sir.’’ 

“Nonsense, my dear. I admire your 
curls; they are like bariey-sugar; but you 
must learn to think.’’ 

Ada looked at Mr, French witha saucy 
smile, 

“Yea, sir; I remember now,’’she said; 
“Mr, Orford” (that wasthe curate of St. 
Mary’s, Upper Maddersiey) ‘‘went by run. 
ning down Milli Lane, to meet a funeral,as 
if he was late, and Fanny Mesds was goin 
to see it at the clmmentary, so she wouldn't 
stop with me, and the funeral was a quarter 
to three,”’ 

“Weill done,” said Mr. French, “And 
I,” he went on, turning to his uncle, “as | 
came intoshe fir-\alk, heard your stable 
clock strike seven, We bave had enough 
of thia, with your leave; letthe witness 
stend down.’’ 

Sophy rose, and hurried quickly from 
the room, 

“It seems an odd sorto! coincidence, 
though,” said Mr. Ubariesworth. “Why 
did you not mention this sooner?’’ he in- 
quired of Ada Davis. 

“I thought aunt would give it to me for 
being in the fir-walk.’’ 

“Then what made you speak now?’’ he 
asked again, 

“I told Fanny Meads ina secret,’ said 
Ada pouting, “and she went and told aunt 
and uncle, and they said that I was to tell 
you. Fanny Meads and me aren’t friends 
now.”’ 

Mr. Coarlesworth began again perplex. 
ing bimeelf with useless conjectures: Mr, 
French was deep in thoughts of another 
nature, but when his uncle madea direct 
appeal to him, he replied readily: 

‘Your fir-walk is ig and if you don’t 
keep the door locked, you must expect 
cuckoo-hbunting maidens and tourists with 
sprtted ties and other strange characters to 
got in.” 

I heard no more; Mr. Charlesworth giv- 
ing Ada Davie the promised tive shillings, 
and Mr, French adding five more to them, 
1 took the happy child ory. 

What oould i think? I leit tixed at my 
secret heart, the certainty that in spite of 
times not agreeing and other evident im- 
probabilities on the surface of the thing,the 
vuver-dreesed stranger seen by Ada Davis 
inthe fir-walkand by myseif, that same 
day in Maddersiey town, had some con- 
nection with the accident, if accident indeed 
it were, sustained by Mr. Frenchon the 
twenty-seventh of September, 

I also was sure that Sophy knew the 
truth, that it affected the sisters in some 
way, and that Sophy, for a reason not to be 
imagined by me, held herself bound to 
keep it concealed. 

On! whata strong reason she must 
teem it, thought I; what a sacred one! for I 
had seen this girl, it must be remembered, 
trom an when she was almost a child, 
and I say sbe had sincerity wrought 
in with her soui, and marked on ber 
brow. 

Sophy was ‘sincere, her *faults and her 
virtues all partook of one quality, gone who 
knew her would deny it, Poor Sophy! 
poor erring, devoted, mother- 
a girl! eave it toothers to condemn 

er. 

I learnt that when Mr, French joined 
Sopby on the terrace, a#I have described, 
he was, after all, only persuading her to 
ride with him in the afternoon, and Sophy 
at the time had given way; but before the 
iuncheon-hour, she sent down word that 
her head ached, and she would not leave 
her room, she desired to be perfectly quiet: 
Celia, who was her messenger, told me 
she repeated that twice over, and so I dared 
not disturb her. 

I spent a weary afternoon, sitting alone 
in the tear ew at my needle; Lulu was 
gone, attended by Os to drink tea at the 
vicarage; I satand saw the bright sbort- 
lived sun decline, and stitched on inces 
santly, but with none of the usual interest 
in my work, afrock Ihad in hand for 
the child; it was all one to me whatl 
did. 


There wasa tapat the door, and Mr. 
French came in, returned from bis ridé. 
He said, where was the little one? ard 
without waiting fora reply, inquired after 


ee 

told him that I had not been tomy 
young lady yet, but intended soon to get 
ready acup of tea, and take it round to Ler 
room, 

Instead of going away as soon as these 
speeches had been exchanged between Us, 
Mr, French walked to the window aud 
swood there with bis back to me, looking 
Out at the prospect, pleasant even in that 
leatless season, of rivulet skirting lawn,and 
beyond, wide pasture-meadows, and fur- 
ther yet, the dark fir-walk. 

He stood so perhsps a minute, and then 
cauié, a8 if ina musing fit, to the chimney- 
piece at one corner of which 1 was sitting, 
and leaned back against it—all this in voll 
piete silence, for it was not my place 
iInske a remark, and I worked on as i! DJ 
»} self, 

However, after a while, I could not Le} 
looking up at him, and met his briliaD 
blue eyes fixedon my face with a (disco 
certingly direct sharp gaze. 
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“Well, £llen,” he said immediately, ‘‘do 
you think I have any chance?” 

“J don’t understand you, sir,” I anawer- 
ed in a hurry, but my conscience reproach- 
ed me, and I added, “or if! do, I am 
sure it does not become my position that J 
sbouid.”’ 

Mr, French laughed shortly, though 
he was in no laughing mood, and 
went on, still looking hard into my 
face. 

“That is admirabie,”’ he said, ‘but sup- 
pose we forget your position for once and 
remember only that you know more of 
your young lady than anyone else in this 
house; more than my excellent uncle, more 
than the monumental-browed governess, 
more, though I have studied deeply, Klien, 
than I myself, lre and I dun’t want 
to bear about your position, have I any 
cbance?”’ 

1 thougbt his tema | to me,in this open 
way, 80 extraord » 8nd yet he did it, as 
if it were the most matter-of-course thing 
in the world; I was so fluttered to tind 
that he had, as I could not believe now, set 
his heart serlously on winning Sophy; | 
feltut the same timeso blindly, heavily 
cons# jous of something wrong which com. 
plicated matters, and of which Mr, French 
knew nothing at all; I say, with this rush 
of mingled sensations, my brain was in 
such & inaz9, that speech was impossibie at 
first, till, Mr, French waiting and his 
searching expectant eye on me, | got a lit- 
tle rid of my agitation and replied: 

‘I have nothing to say on the subject, sir, 
but this—God bless Miss Sophy and send 
her bappy.’’ 

“Amen! by all means,’ said Mr. French; 
‘but religious, scrupulous, flawless model 
of discretion though you be Ellen” (these 
were his exact words), ‘I fail tosee why 
you object———”’ 

He broke off; he beard her step before I 
did; the door was slowly opened and Sophy 
came in, 

Trifling things strike usat strange mo- 
ments; as she appeared, 1 do not know 
why, the reflection crossed my mind that 
Mr. French had never seen Sophy except 
in black; itdid not misbecome her, but 
white was the wear I preferred for her in 
summer, and in winter rich shades of 
red, 
S. phy’s features were atill set and her 
eyes half closed; her dark hair, which 
grew 80 thickly it was not easy to manage, 
dropped forward in disorder, partily over 
her vrow; 1 saw that she had forgotten to 


‘amooth it before leaving her 7oom. 


She hada withdrawn, hopeless, calm, 
deliberate look; Mr. French surveyed her 
and, for the first time that ] ever saw him 
atsucb a loss, changed countenance and 
said nothing. 

1 mended the fire; Sophy chafed her 
hands at the blaze, though they were burn- 
ing hot already, as 1 could see; and then 
she raised herself from her stooping pos- 
ture and looked at Mr. French, 

*] have something very important to tell 
you,”’ she said, in alow butstill a ciear 
voice, 

“OLi what you please, Sophy,” he mnr- 
mured; the high-spirited, assured young 
man was in a tremor, his brow bent; from 
undcr it, he darted weavering glances at 
the girl, as if hecould not wait for her to 
speak, and yet wished to avoid hearing. 
lt was Sopby’s wanner affected biin this 
way; she spoke and acted like a person re- 
turped from anuther world. 

“Will you like togo in the drawing- 
room, Mies Sophy?” 1 asked, thinking slie 
had forgotten r was there, 

“No, Ellen,” she said softly, “I want 
you,” 

And her eyes unconsciously sought my 
face as if she took comfort anda sense of 
protection from my being near; she did not 
move a finger, only gave me that glance; 
but I bave never forgotten it, and I think 1 
never wiil. 

Sune took her placeon my low uursing- 
chair, and Mr, French remained standing 
by the chimney-piece; I moved with my 
work, a jittle behind Sophy; she began, 
leaning her bead on ber hand and looking 
into the fire. ’ 

“It is something,” she said, ‘which does 
notonly concern we, orit would be no 
secret. it is a secret—the whole of it. Wili 
you please renember?”’ 

Mr. French answered tuis by a look which 
wastiFficod Sophy. 

“K.len,’’ she continued, without tarning 
her bead, “you know that evening when 
Mr. Grandire was here and Laury and 1 
cvyme howe in trouble, from walking in 
Miit Lane?”’ 

“Yes, Miss Sophy.” 

‘1 inust go back a ifitie,’’ she sald, ‘or 
you'll not understand. We were unbappy 
sometimes at the farm where we lived wiih 
Urcie Basil betore coming to Sweetfields; 
vapecially Laury did not like it, There 
Wasa man we used & Know when we 
were little; he wasa younger brother of 
inamua’s second husband; bis news was 
Alfred Biay. We bad notseen hiin since, 
but he yot # place in an vflice at Farnyfroot 
—that was the town nearest to us—and be 
made friends with us again, out waiking; 
he could not come to the farm house, be- 
cause Uncle Basil said alltoe Blays were 
as bad asthey knew bow to be, Laury 
Was sixteen avd I was fourteen. He and 
Laury used to writeto one another, and 
Lanry fave ed she liked him, aud at last he 
persuadea ber to go away witb Lim, Uncle 
bad been very unkind Ww Laury tha day, 
and Alfred Blay said they couid be tmar- 
ried in France, and be promised wo retur! 

na week and fe ' yver; Laury wor 
Lt \@avVe me wilt ut that 


“We knew now that Alfred Blay was all 
falsehood, so we cannot tell what he really 
intended todo. Laury sent a boy with a 
note to the place where he was waiting with 
& tax-carton the Farnytroot road; he came 
up to the farm in the evening, because he 
thought Uncie Hasii would be out, but 
uncle was at home, and he saw Alfred 
Blay and set the dogs on him. After that, 
we were ordered not to walk outside the 
gates, unless the housekeeper could go with 
us, Weheard soon that Alfred Blay was 
dismissed at tue office at Farnyfroot for 
some bad conduct; Laury hated to hear his 
name, and when we came away, she seem- 
ed to forget him altogether, We saw 
him no more, till that evening in Mill 
Lane,”’ 

The melancholy even voice came toa 
pause; Sophy changed ner attitude; she 
leaned back and pushed the heavy locks 
from her forehead, 

Mr. French’s face was extremei 
flushed, but he looked greatly vetioved, 
and when Sophy was silent, he said 
gently: 

“And did this wretched scoundrel! want 
money?”’ 

“Yos,’’ said Sophy; ‘he had Laury’s let- 
ters, and hesaid hethought of sending 
them to Mr, Grandire, as he felt sure he 
would get a good pricefor them, I wanted 
#0 much to tell Henry, for Laury had done 
nothing wrong, and she was only sixteen; 
but there wasa misfortune. Henry had 
very strict ideas, and when Laury was first 
engaged to him, he told her that be had al- 
ways said he would take his wife cout ofa 
convent; but he used to hear her describe 
our wild lonely life at the farm, and after- 
wards how quiet we were at Sweetfields, 
and he thought she must have bcen kept as 
well from tbe wurld asin any convent, 
and he asked herif she had ever—ever 

wopey faltered. 

“Ever played @ part in any sort of love- 
affair,” said Mr. French without the slight- 
est hesitation, anv more aud more recover- 
ing his usual self; “end she said, no, of 
course, Oh, Grandire!’’ 


“So, when | looked at Alfred Blay,” 
Soptiy went wearily on, “and thought of 
soine of the wordsin Laury’s letters and 
called Henry tw wind, 1 could not help 
agreeing with her, that if he were told now 
and saw the letters, he would not go on 
with the marriage, and though, if 1 had 
been in her place, 1 would rather—but 
that’s nothing; was Laury’s heart to break? 
Alfred Blay said that if be had his expenses 
paid, and something to start with, he wou'd 
go to Australia; we gave bi all the money 
we had, but it was not nea’ly enough: then 
we wrote toa person we knew in larny- 
froot, and asked him to lend us a certain 
sum in confidence and we would pay it 
back with interest by degrees. She sent 
the money, and I look it myself, one Sun- 
day evening to Alfred Blay inthe gardem 
of the mili-farm; I did best without poo. 
Laury. He said he had a yood offer to yo 
out with a friend and learn sheep-farming, 
and they would sail in three days, and he 
burntthe lettersin my presence; but he 
did not really burn them, He showed me 
a packet made up exactly likethe otuer, 
but with only one of Luaury’s letters at the 
top and-another at the bottom, and he kept 
the rest, I never thought of that. Then on 
the 27th, in the morning, I got a letter ad- 
mitung that he had done so, as the tempta- 
tion was too great, and he asked me to meet 
him at a quarter to three in the Mill Walk. 
1 did not tell Laury, He was much better 
dremed and behaved differently; he said he 
could not make up his mind w go to Aus- 
tralia and he bad a stroke of luck with his 
money in London, I| asked him why, if he 
did not want more money, he came again 
to torment ua, and | must make haste back 
1 wid him, and he said very well; but! 
would meet him at seven that evening in 
the saine place; and then,”’ said Sophy,still 
with the far-off look and voice, in*half- 
apathy, “he began to make love to me,”’ 

Mr, French started forward with a violent 
execration; 4 flame sprang for one instant 
into Sophy’s pate face aud faded again,and 
she said, ‘Hush! he did not come—he did 
not come again; that evening he was 
dead,’’ 

*“Dead—how dead?” cried Mr. French, 
standing close in front of her, ‘1 don’t care 
how--but how?’”’ 

‘He was killed crossing the railway-line 
al Seventrees Slope,’’ said Sophy, ‘he wok 
the short cut from Madders.ey here, and he 
was killed at Seventrees Slope, I don’t 
kuow about the letters, but they were 
signed with a pet name, nol like Laury’s 
own a stranger would learn nothing from 
them, aud J supposs they Lave been des- 
troyed,”’ 

There wasa sborteilence after tuis; we 
were now between twiligut and fireligbt. 
Mr. French vent down and whispered to 
Sophy, on which she suddenly rose from 
her chair and ha!f-crossed the room, 

There she turned and looked wack w- 
wards bim, yet ber face and forum: were as 
if drawD away. 

“Oast every thougut you have had of me 
outof your heart,” she sald in a «trong 
piercing voice, “It wast who fired the 
shot thatstruck youin Fir Walk; 1 took 
you for the manl went tw meet, it was 
evening and you stood in the same place, 
you leant against the very tree, | ineant to 
kill bi, and if you had not inoved as 1'’— 
s#be broke off-- ‘On, 1 did not plano ,”" she 
walled, wringing ber hands, “7 pad nu 
thuughts, I could not think, my biood sang 
I draggou myself W ineet him, 





in my head, 
and wy bad aug the pist intuay way 
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“lam guilty—a guilty creature,” said 
Sophy, her head sinking forward, ‘and I 
cannot deciare it, I must liveout alie, And 
you don’t feel your wound now?’’ she went 
on, addressing herself with melancholy 
tenderness to Fabian french; “and lately, 
I don’t know how, neither have I so much 
felt it, but this morning the words of a 
harmless child struck me downin your 
presence, and you did not see, you did not 
suspect—when would you suspect? I shall 
feel better directly,” she said hurriedly— 
“better now you know; and Laury’s secret 
--Laury's secret——"’ 

A wandering, frightened look came in 
her face, she breathed very bard and quick 
and laid both hands against her side. 

I ran, seeing she would fall, but Fabian 
Frenoh was before ine, he caught her in 
his artos, 

“Sophy, Sophy!” he said, 

He repeated hername again and again 
with words of love,and soothed her; but 
another moment and it needed not, Soply’s 
life on earth waa done, 
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A BIRD CATCHER AT WOKK, 








and heartiess and low. 

Neer him were thedead bodies of 
swell birds, which apparently had been 
killed with as little compunction as « cat 
clutches a sparrow, Or as afox walks off 
with afine chanticloer ora nice robust 
hen, 

Near him also were *everal little cages, 
from which feathered flutterers vainly on- 
deavored to esca)e, 

Ah! the sharp, practised eye of the foxy 
one has detected an innocent victim swoop- 
ing pear the neta which were lying spread 
out over the grass a littie distance before 
him, 

Nearer and nearer flies the unsuspecting 
bird. All is safe enough, surely! There are 
other birds fluttering in cages around the 
nets, and flying over or near them! Down 
he (lies! Quick! a string is pulled; tne nets 
rise and tuen fall. 

Ab, the bird wings his way upward just 
in time to escape them, and away it 
takes its flight in the wide vault of 
heaven! 

Perbaps you are glad! Perhaps the foxy 
one ta-—well not glad, Kut the cages aud 
dead birds are prosumably proofs of his 
ques fonable skill. 

W hat is done with these birds? Oh,thoy 
will inake @ nice little stew! Itstrack us 
that these little birds lately careering so 
blithely through the alr might probably, 
when plucked of their plumage, make their 
appearance sOlmeWhere as “larks,’’ 

Who could telithe difference between, 
gay, achaffinch and alark wheu Inuocent 
of thelr feathers? Not many porsous, we 
fancy. 

Tne foxy one was,abird catcher, He 
had been atthe business for forly years, 
and numbers of ‘feathered songste:s” iiust 
have fallen victims to lilin. His complete 
metnod of Operations is explained iu a flow 
words, 

He has two large nets spread on the 
ground, and #0 arranged that wheu he 
pulls a string which runs along the ground 
some little distance they rise and quickly 
tall, enclosing the unhappy bird s#houta it 
not have been quick in escaping. 

But bow are the birds «:tracted to these 
new? ‘herein lies a strange and skilful 
trick, ‘They are attracted by dvooy birds. 
But how? 

Watch the foxy one, He pulls another 
string, and up startaa little bird about or 
above the nels, the wings oulspread, and 
soon again subsides, This bird is braced” 
or barnessed, and @ string is affixed so that 
it is under the control of the foxy one, The 
bracing of the bird is acoomplisied #o that 
it is not burt, but little ‘braces’ are placed 
round its body, leaving the wings free. 
Though there is, itissaid, no painw the 
bird, yet it seems to us horribly cruel. The 
appearance of the bird is as though It were 
fluttering or flying @ litthe over food. 
O\uers, fluttering in siuall Cages, are placed 
round the neta, 

So successful ia the foxy one in his call 
ing that according to his stateinent, he baa 
caught ten or twelve dozen in oneday! We 
are inclined to regard Liis as an exayyera- 
tion, or at loast as aw very excUplional ox 
perience, 

Let us hope it is so, Nevertheless, the 
dead birds tying on the yraes and the flut- 
tering one’s in captiv.ty lestifed tw the 
bird- ateber’s skill. 

The prices tor his spoils differ widely. 
A cock goldftinceh would foteh balfa@ dollar; 
a hen challinch as littie a @ ponny or two- 
conta, 

Tiese doad birds are used for food, and 
the feathers possibiy fur trimiulug ladies 
hats aud head gear. 

. - —— <a on 

CoKkoONKRS JURIBA--A coroner's jury 
in the Wiig Weoee weard all the evidences in 
¢he cass ofa tian killed oy a rulaway 
lexi, aud brought in the followtug verdict: 
“Tne jury Duds lus dead decomed to have 
come |W Die d@ath at the hands of m run 
away team, the Lornes Luereo! bolug bla 
less, they being friguite ned by «a doy.’’ 


|: was a foxy-looking man-—-ocunning 


Another jury deliberated three hourk 
OVOr Lue COr pss ofa wouisn Curned by the 
6xplosion of # KOrUmENG iA}. bine fuilow 
ing Verdict Was luenu annou ed in writing: 
*“Hesuived that tie liveZonse was burnt Ww 
deth. The poury 

A jan, supposed oatra “ 
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Scientific and Useful. 


Irnon-Kuast,.—To remove iron-rust from 
marble, use a solution of one part of nitric 
acid in twenty Gve parts of water, and ap- 
ply carefully to spots only, then rinse with 
water and ammonia. 


BLKAOHING Ivorny.—To bleach ivory, 
place tbe ivory iu a saturated solution of 
alum foran hour. Polish with a woollen 
cloth and wrap in iinen to dry. Or une 
perexide of hydrogen; to one pint add one 
ounce aqua ammonia. Warm, soak the 
ivory for twenty-four hours; wipe and pol- 
ish with chalk, 


For GLAss.—An unbreakable substitute 
for ginss in made in Varia by immersing 
wire gauze in a heated state in a thin 
formed of soluble glass, gelatine and gly- 
cerine, or glucose, in nae bee ar 
according to the use for which the materi 
is designed, When nearly dry, the sheets 
are dipped in a concentrated solution of 
chrome-alum or bichromate of potash. 


For Sons Faet.—Policemen, mall-car- 
riers and others whose occupation keeps 
them on their feet a great dea: are troubled 
with chafed, sore and blistered feet, espe- 
clally in extremely hot weather, no matter 
how comfortably their shoes may fit. A 
powder is used in the Gerimman army tor 
sifting into the shoes and stookings of the 
foot soldiers, and consists of three parts of 
salicylic acid, ten parts atarch and elghty- 
seven parts Of soapstone, It keepa the feet 
dry, prevents chatting and rapidly heals 
sore spots, Finely pulverized soapstone 
alone is very good. 


CoaL-OuUTTING MAOHINKS,— The inven- 
tor of coal outting machinery, and the tira 
to Operate compressed air in mines for thin 
purpose, bas now adopted electricity iu 
place of air, The motor, which has been 
operated in the imine 1600 feet away trom 
the dynamo, i4 connectou with the cutter 
by a five-eights-inch rope belt, Ky mount- 
ing the motor on a track so that it can be 
vasily moved, it ia able to run three out 
ting machines, for coal may be removed 
from two of the rooms while the motor is 
at work in the third, It has been estimat- 
6d that the cost of equipping a taine for the 
purp #es of operating machinery with elec 
wricity in only about one-half the com of 
equipping with compressed air, and the 
price of malotlenance shows about the same 
proportion of saving, 

ee ee 


Farm and barden. 


In cHk SUN, —Leaving the wagons and 
tools out in the sun is often the cause of 
noine of the parts becoming loose, Tho 
bewt seasoned wood ia affected by moisture 
aud dryness, and all tools and implements 
not in use should be kept under cover, 


cx PKKIMENTS.-—Trying oxperiinents in 
order to detverinineg how lo reduce the isa- 
nure toa fine condition will always pay. 
The value of manure depends largely on 
its condition. All work necessary to 
have the mauure ready should be done in 
winter, 


Hay.—Iif your supply of hay 1s short use 
your siraw and oorn fodder as part of the 
dally ration. Any deficiency in the coarse 
food can be supplied with grain. In fact, 
any ration can be balanced by the judicious 
use Of ground grain and cottonseed or lin 
wood meal, 


Kuus.—The way Ww provoent soft shell 
OnKs in Wo loed food rich io lime. The 
gralus are deficioutin thatimineral. If you 
fved too much grain you give too muoh 
starch, and soon the hens wiil be overtat, 
They cannot lay unless provided Wilh ma- 
terial for eggs. Fat is useless on # laying 
hen, Her pusiness is to convert the proper 
uialerials—meat, milk and clover —into 
onuKS. 

Tit CHKAPKST VPonkk,.--The cheapest 
pork if nade vy Lhe Wire use of clover pas- 
ture, ‘The composition of the plants meets 
the wants of the animal syste to wake a 
rapid yrowtu. Tho season favoring the 
growth of the plant i4 teoet favoraulie to 
adital yrowth, particularly swine, when 
they uave yood shade sud water, The 
sulimal digestive orgaus do not convert 
tuenmee! ves into @ furnace a4 in Lue winter 
to keep the body wari, 


THK Roabs,—The rosd tax in one that 
returns fourtuid to the farmer, if rightly 
applied, which would be the case if the 
farinors Luemsel ves would take more inter- 
ost in the mattor, This is tie season for 
hauling gravel on the roads, and ditches 
should be dug slong the slides for carrying 
off the water, A weil graveiod road ahould 
be serviceable the entire year aud show no 
6tlects of use except when the frost ts leay- 
ing the ground, 


KR TILIZK KS. There is a large amount 
of waate usatorial Liat Can be added to tie 
mm4énur6 heap will aivanlage, and duriug 
the wart Gays of #UlntOer Lie imater- 
i4is very qulekly Geeoimnypnme, W oon 
ean be protitabiy raked up and added ta 
the manure he p, provided they are uot 
ready lo m 60, and even then a well-inan 


aged beap will destroy the seeds, Mie 
Wiostlimporlant requisite with manure is 
Ve Ove 10 B88 DUG As jersmitein, wid, wilt 
object in View, the tay icttl ove: ro trau 
6a should be cul, b iit 4\rnw us” 
oudingg Will be OBL sor Viceavie if 

‘ prone , 1 w Ai ’ ‘ 
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Of Happiness. 

We have been formed with various de- 
sires for the diflerent objects around us. 
rhe gratification of these desires is called 
happiness, or pleasure. 

Thus we are fond of particular kinds of 
food and drink, of music, of colors and 
seenery; these are called pleasures of 
sense. 

We are pleased with reading and know)- 
edge, with poetry and eloquence; these 
are called pleasures of intellect. 

We are made happy by the society of 
our friends and relations; these are called 
social pleasures. 

And lastly, we derive happiness trom 
doing right and from being virtuous; this 
is called moral pleasure. 

Now, inasmuch as it was Intended we 
should be made happy from all these 
sources, and from all these objects around 
us, it is evident that we are to enjoy them 
all, thet is, te be made happy by them. 

Thus we are meant to derive one sort of 
happiness from things that we see and 
hear and taste; another from things that 
we read or think about; another from our 
friends and relations, and another from do 
ing right. 

But, itis always to be remarked, that 
while all these are sources of happincas, 
and are designed to be such, they are mani 
festly designed to be such only within ver 
tain limite. 

Thus, though the love of food is de 
signed to be a source of happiness, it is 
found that, if food be partaken of beyond 
a certain quantity, it produces disgust, 
sickness and death. And not only so, but 
if taken in improper quantities, it also de 
stroys Our capacity for intellectual and 
moral pleasure. 

It intellectual pleasures be pursued be. 
yond a certain limit, the power of intel 
leciual gratification is weakened, and if 
pursued tothe utmost, the result is de 
rangement. 

And even moral pleasures, as, for in 
stance, devotion, may in our present state 
be pursued so far as to injare the health, 
and produce despondency and distrust, in 
stead of real cheerful, active and usetu) 
piety. 

Hence, while it is true that the gratifica 
tion of our desires is human happiness, 
and that they were designed to be grati 
fied, it is also true that human happiness 
consists in the gratification of those desires 
within propor limits 

So soon as we transgress these, the re 
sultis not happiness, bat misery And 
hence the greatest happinces of which we 
are susceptible is to be found in sui) cting 
ourselves to the moral, sccia! 
and physical laws which 
dained. 

As eoon as we begin to pursue any grati 
fication in & Manner, or WwW an extent, at 
variance with the laws of our cieation. we 
always make ourselves miserable 

Toe most uahappy 


intelectua) 
have been or 


class 
earth are (hose wh ive { 
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Hence, if persons wish to be happy, they 
ought to observe several] rules. 

They ought to be temperate, that is to 
use no food nur drink that does not do 
them good; and to partake of proper food 
and drink only in such quantity as will be 
useful to them. When people eat so that 
it gives them pain or makes them sleepy, 
they may know that they have been in- 
temperate. 

They ought tw be industrious. Without 
labor we soon become weak and sickly; 
and also without labor we can never enjoy 
much pleasure either from reading or 
knowledge. Indolence weakens the miad 
as much as it does the body. 

They ought to be studious. This is not 
meant that every one should employ all 
his time in study. This would be impossi-. 
ble. Hut every one should regularly give 
some time, as much as his occupation will 
allow, to reading and the cultivation of his 
mind. 

This will soon become a great source of 
pleasure, and a great means of usetulness. 
It was by employing his leisure hours in 
this manner that Franklin laid the founda 
tion of his greatness, and raised himsol! 
from the rank of & poor printer’s boy to 
that of an eminent philosopher and states 
man. 

They should be good. 

They should be benevolent; that is, to 
seck to make others Lappy, for there is 
more real pleasure in seeing others happy 
than in seeking to be happy ourselves 

P< <a 

It isan odd thing that no sooner has 
death claimed our friends for his own than 
we begin to say and do a multitude of 
things, of little use at all thea, in compari- 
son to that which they might have been 
had they come in advance of death. Then, 
out of hand, we flock to the house with 
offers of assistance and proflers of triend- 
ship; we rob our gardens and our hot- 
houses and send cut flowers in profusion 
and fanera] wreaths and crosses and pil- 
lows and anchors and stars to encum- 
brance, and do all that we can, though !ate, 
w hide and disguise and sweeten fate Lut 
if we had flocked to the house while the 
dead could have been aware of it, how 
much pleasure and excitement and relief 
from monof~nous and lonesome hours, 
our sick friends might have enjoyed, when 
all was a tiresome round of day and night, 
and medicine and solitude, when a bunch 
of flowers brought in would have brought 
a light to the dull eyes of joy, both over 
the gift and the giver, joy which po broken 
columns of tuberoses and ivies, costing 
smal) fortunes, can bring to the cyes of the 
dead! 

PREBUMK no unworthy motive where 
the action is susceptible of an innocent 
one; and never ascribe to an action which 
you confess to be good, any other motive 
than that from which it professes to pro- 
ceed. The reasonableness of this is ob 
vious, if we apply it to our own case. Is 
there any other rule by which we would 
wish our own actions to be estimated ’ 

TRUE self respect is the best antidote to 
vanity, and would be ashamed to sound its 
own trumpet. It is indeed often ashamed 
of the trumpets that are loud in its ap 
plause. Fiattery is not sweet but loath 
some to the self respecting man; and the 
only praise that can give him rea! pleasure 
or satistaction is that which is sincere, spon 
taneous and unsought. 

In the cross is found health, in the cross 
life, in the cross & protection from our ene 
mies, in the cross an infusion of the sweets 
of heaven, in the cross strength of soul, in 
the cross the joy of the spirit, in the cross 
the sum of viriue, in the cross the pertec- 
tion of holiness. There is no salvation o! 
the soul, nor hope of eternal life, 
the cross. 


but in 


ALL men have their frailties, and who 
ever looks for a friend without impasitec 
lions will never fiad what he seeks We 
love ourselves notwithstanding our fault, 
and we ought to love our friends in |.k¢ 
manner. 


No good thing is 
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our race While the frame molder 





disappears, the deed leaves an indelible 
stamp, and moulds the very thought and 
will of future generations. 

A Laner capacity tor labor is usually 
distinguishing teacure of healthy genius, 
and that implies a vigorous and a lasting 
bodily constitution. If the fiery spirit 
burns out the vitality rapidly, it is most 
frequently because of bad habits and vi- 
cious excesses, which unduly strain the 
strongest constitutions. 

How beautitul to die broken-hearted on 
‘“‘paper.’’ Quite another thing in practice; 
every window of your Feeling, even ot 
your intellect, as it were, begrimed and 
mud-bespattered, so that no pure ray can 
enter; a whole drugshop in your inwards; 
the forlorn soul drowning slowly in the 
quagmires of Disgust. 

ALL the great and wise and good among 
mankind, aj] the benefactors of the hu- 
man race, whose names I read in the 
world’s history, and the still greater num- 
ber whose good deeds have outlived their 
names—all these have labored for me. I 
have entered into their harvest. 

Tug reformer of practical abuses first 
begins to be wise when he allows for the 
obstinate vitality of human error and hu 
man folly, and is willing to believe that 
those whv cannot see in precisely the same 
way that he does are not themselves neces- 
sarily bad men. 

Iy a man has quarrelsome temper, let 
him alone. The world will soon find him 
employment. He will soon meet with 
some One stronger than himself, who will 
repay him better than you can. A man 
may fight duels all his life if he is disposed 
to quarrel. 

Lirg passes; work is permanent. It is 
all going—fleeting and withering. Youth 
goes. Mind decays. That which is done 
remains. Through ages, through eternity, 
what you have done for God, that, and 
only that, you are. Deeds never die. 

Ws are forbidden to utter general con- 
clusions respecting the characters of men, 
tounded on particular bad actions, which 
they may be known to have committed. 
Who would wish his whole reputation to 
be decided by « single action t 

Notaine hinders the constant agree- 
ment of people who live together but 
vanity and selfishness. Let the spirit of 
humanity and benevolence prevail, and 
discord and disagreement would be ban- 
ished trom the household, 

A 81 NGL illiberal act no more proves a 
maa to be covetous than a single charita 
ble act proves him to be benevolent. How 
upjust, therefore, to proclaim a man des. 
titute ef all virtue on account of one failure 
in virtue. 

ly diamonds were a! ways under our feet, 
we should soon cease picking them up, and 
it the priz2s of life were to be had for the 
asking, the ime would soon come when 
they would be no longer asked for. 

WHOEVER sincerely endeavors to do all 
the good he can will probably do much 
more than he imagines, or will ever know 
to the day of judgment when the secrets of 
all hearts shall be made ma ifeat. 


SORROW, in some insiauces, hardens and 
narrows the mind; bat in all well consti- 
tuted characters it softens, enriches, enno. 
bles. 

WHEN 8 man's desires are boundless his 
labor is endlees. lie has perpetually many 
things to do and many things to pro 
vile. 

llow grateful I am to that gracious Prov 
idence, who makes the most intense en 
j+yment the Cheapest and the commonest, 


Or all the gilts that nature can give us 
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The Werild’s Happenings. 


Dubuque, Iowa, bas a woman street car 
driver. 


A 5 year old child in Monson, Me, is 
said to speak three languages. 


The whole number of ¢ffitia)s now pro. 
tected by the civil service rules is 27,597, 


On the bill of fare of a temperance res. 
taurant in Chicago there appears a list of 18 tem- 
perance drinks, 


Mark Twain, the humorist, is reported to 
have an income of $80,000 a year from his books and 
his business investments, 


A borse that ran away in West New 
bury, Mass., wasu't caught until it reached a town 
22 miles distant, 6 hours after. 


Inside a ring found recenuly ip Great 
Barrington, Mass., was thi« inecription: ‘‘Kev, Mr, 
H, Leavitt, O, B., 9 Uct. 176., .E 42:"" 


Pale apple-green notepaper, with mono- 
«ram or address in white wedgewood stamping, is 
one of the newest ideas in stationery. 


Three boys of Jackson, Mich. recently 
saved a girl from drowuing, avd the grateful father 
gave them five cents, telling them to divide it be- 
tween them, 


Wholesale merchants in Cincionati have 
started a fund to supply thelr country customers 
with raliroad tickets, ‘Ten merchants bave sub- 
scribed $5, 000 each. 


A jeweler says that the smalicst screws 
made are the fourth Jewel wheel screws in watches, 
Aun ordinary thimbie, he said, would hold tens of 
thousands of them. 


From every Siate in the Union but two 
there have been sentto l’resident Harrison photo- 
araphs of babies named alter him, until now the col- 
lection ferms a bix pile. 


A South Carolina man who was tracked 
by a bloodhound sprinkled two pouads of snuff on 
bis track. it saved bis trousers and cured the dog 
of over-inquisitiveness, 


Scented fans are the fashion in Paris. 
The framework is made of rose, lemon, or sandal 
wood, which on being warmed by the bot air of the 
theatre gives out a strong and delicious perfume, 


A Huntingdon, Pa. paner rays: ‘‘There 
are villages in this county, of 200 or 300 inhabitants, 
where it would be impossible to finda soul astir on 
Sunday aiternoen, it is a universal custom to 
**nap.’’ 


San Barnardino, Cal, keeps clear of 
tramps by holding the vagabonds under a water- 
spout for 30 minutes and then ordering them to leave 
town, They do not lose any time in obeying the 
command, 


When a father in Madagascar gets the 
idea that his daughter ought to marry he pulsa rope 
around her neck and leads her fourth, and the first 
young man he offers her to has got to take her or for- 
feit 100 yams, 


There isa cradie in New York thet has 
rocked over 1¥,000 babies. It beganto rock 1) years 
aco, when tbe Sisters of Charity started a little 
foundiing hospital on Twelfth street, New York, 
with $6 in the treasury. 


Oae of the largest leather belts ever 
made is on exhibition in Boston. It is 153 feet7 
inches long, 4 inches wide, double thickness, and 
weighs 1423 pounds, Thehides of 65 animals were 
uged for its manulacture, 


Fifty nine persons attempted suicide in 
Berlin during June—more than ever betore in one 
mouth, Une boy, 0 women and 3s men made up 
the pumber, Twenty-two sought death in the wa- 
ter, 14 bv hanging, (2 ihrough bullets, 5 by pulson- 
ing and 2 by Jamping trom windows, 


The renting Value of a equare of ground 
inupper New York cliy bas yone up amazipely 
sluce the ball club moved to the neighborhood, Une 
corner of it, which ap Italian peauut vender had for 
$10 per month, can now be rented tor§2 000 -a saloon 
keeper having, it is said, offered that amount. 


In Central Park, New York, recently, 
two horses, traveling in opposite directions, reared 
at the sight of a baby coach, and each planted his 
fore feet in the front of the wagon to which the other 
was harnessed, They remained in this curious po- 
sition fora second or two. After freeing bimsel! 
one of the animals fell and broke bis leg. 


A Missouri tarmer recently brought an 
extraordinary bunch of wheat into Kansas City. It 
was composed of 32 heads and weighed 15 pounds, or 
a little less than one-half pound to the head, The 
straw was five feet and two inches ila length and 
very heavy, Uae of the heads was shelled out and 
the naked grains Just filled a hall-pint cup. 


A speculator out West gets bis crowd 
together at land sales by promising that at the close 
of the auction a deed for a lot will be attached to a 
rocket and sent up—the lot of land to be the property 
of whoever suds the deed, The rocket is touched 
oft; the crowd runs to find the deed, and the specu- 
lator claims that his land is constantly ‘‘golng 
up. ? 

A new way to scatier a crowd has been 
discovered. A man who found bimself hemmed in 
by a dense throug near the corner of two stree's in 
a Western city, recently, while a circus processiou 
was passing, pulled a bottle of ammonia from bis 
pocket and spilled the contents prowiscuvusly 
about. Hebad the entire sidewalk to himself in 
less than a minute. 


Not long ago Coarles Perris, a tarmer of 
Sherborne, England, was out in a field mowing 
when he was called by his daughter to hive a swarm 
of bees which bad settled in the garden, Whilst 60 
engaged he was severely stung. lie went into bis 
house and died in a few minutes. When a doctor 
was called it was found thata bee had got into the 
man's throat and stung \', and a rapid swelliug ¢h- 
sulng be died of suflucation. 


A horse, while drawing a reaper near 
Clinton, N.J., bit off the heads of the 
wheat. After he had been at work about tw 
be suddenty dropped to the grou % 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 





BY SYLVIA A. MOSB. 





Once more Summer is with us, 
And some people of renown 

Leave the busy sea-port city 
For the quiet country town, 


Arriving there, quite certain, 
They very soon will espy 

The big man of the village 
And his fair wife riding by. 


They are going, 80 ‘tis said, 

If you knew it not before, 
To spend the dusty Sammer 

ln their cottage at the Shore. 


Rest! Rest! 


BY A. Y. K. 


|" a room, opening directly on to the 











verandah of an Indian bungalow, lay 
a man, apparently about sixty years of 
age. 

"peu the pallor of his cheeks, the sunk- 
en aspect of which betokened advanced 
disease, and from the restless wayin which 
he plucked incessantly the light cover 
thrown over him, it was easy to see that he 
was not long for tbis world, , 

He was attende by a slight, young girl, 
whose present oflice it was to fan him, As 
sbe fanned, he taiked; but bowever much 
his words affected her—and affect her they 
did, for tuere was a great and abiding love 
between this man, her father, and herself 
—sbe showed not the slightest emotion, 
but fanned, fanned, fanned, and lis- 
tened. 

“Had it not been that he disinherited 
me, Z3nia,”’ said the sick man, ‘‘you would 
have been a rich woman. But my mother’s 
hatred pursued me, and Eustace became 
my father’s heir. That caused a difference 
between us, When I am dead, dearest, 
you wiust leave this place, and take the 
firatsteamer to England, Directly you ar- 
rive in London, go to my old friend, Mrs, 
Hunt. Her address is here in my pocket- 
book, For the sake of old times she will 
beiriend you.”’ 

A few more desultory words, a sigh or 
two of weariness, and Zonia’s father 
slept 

The afternoon waned,the sun went down, 
and witb scarcely any ‘‘between time’ or 
gioaming, darkness fell upon the sultry 
earth, 

Then the girl pat aown her fan, and 
5s ole out on tothe verandah, Here, seated 
on a low wicker-chair, she abandoned her- 
self to her great and hopaless grief. 

The doctor had told her that any sbock, 
any display on her part of trouble or dis- 
tress, would in all probability end his lite 
suddenly. But here—out here, with bim 
lying quietly asleep inside, and no one to 
look at her, she might for a while throw off 
all trausmels of restraint and weep with- 
out hindrance, 

The moon had risen, when the sick wan 
roused from his sleep. It flooded the 
tropical garden with its beams, and illumi- 
nated just tbat part of the verandah in 
Whicb Z>nia sat with a ray of mysterious- 
looking light. 

“Z mia,” cried the invalid, ‘‘come here, 
my child. 41 bave had sach a beautiful 
dream, I thought that you were in Eng- 
land with my brotber Eustace, and that, 
after all, the old piace was to be yours, 
You had reconciled past quarrels, darling, 
and all wus well ayain.”’ 

“Were you there, father?” asked the 
girl, tenaerly. ‘1 should not care to be 
there, if you were not.” 

“] there, Zsnia? No, dear; I wasin my 
grave. But, oh, so happy tothink of you 
With Kustace, Promise me you will go to 
him, Z3uia—now, atonce. Give me your 
proaise,”’ 

With wondrous energy, he raised his 
pocr, wasted form from the couch, His 
daugbter, tearful lest such unwonted exer- 
tion should do him harm, gave the re- 
4u'red promise readily. e 

“Tell we where he lives, father,’’ was 
asked, 

But the sick wan made no reply. Silow- 
ly, very tlowly, be sank back upon bis pil- 
‘OWS A great chapge of color, as of » 
Hluiy pray yauz3 veil thrown across them, 
Overspread tis features; bis eyes, like the 
syes ct a hunted animal, sought Z snia’s, 
Wi. a world of sorrow, pleading, and anx- 
16.y in Lber €x pression, 

/ nia Mordaunt sp ke, at first, tenderly 


and quietly; then with entreaty and in 
Kreat distrees, But her fatber took no heed; 
bis 6yelids dropped, bis breatbing ceased, 
i, when in a little while the friend who 
ot ised these wanderers—ior such they 
mtered the rvom.he found on y one 

elug there; the man was dead, 


A Lie hild’s future was by no Incans @ 


rosy one as at that time forecast. She was 
to go to England—that was certain. I: was 
found that a sufficient sum of money for 
ber passage and incidental expenses ‘had 
been put aside by her father for the pur- 
pose, 

Beyond a few rupees, nothing now re- 
mained for her but thia, and those few ru- 
pees should have belonged to the map who 
had housed them, for they were the price 
of the poor father’s purial. 

Search as they might, however, no clue 
could be found to the whereabouts of Eus- 
tace Mordaunt, if Mordaunt were his 
namwe. The chances were that it was one 
assumed only by the dead man, who had 
apparentiy lived under some sort of a 
cloud. 

So Z nia had only her father’s old friend 
Mrs, Hunt, to whom a letter had at once 
been sent, to depend upon; and it was with 
the idea of proceeding to London, and find- 
ing her, that she took her passage and atep- 
ped on board the steam-ship ‘Kast- 
ern.” 

She was an attractive girl, this Zonia, 
and a good one, too; and the admiration 
}she gained on the steam-ship ‘‘Kasternu”’ 
was as sincere as it was unsought. Irom 
the Captain to the stewardess, this young 
aud friendless stranger was the object of 
all kinds of solicitude, 

She was #0 quiet, so unassuming, and, as 
well, so sad, that interestin her was uni- 
versal; interest totally opposed to sensa- 
tion, however, and exhibited in different 
forms by those who affected it. 

Thus the Captain gave her a kind, en- 
couraging word whenever he came in con- 
tact with her; the cook sent little dainties 
which he thought might tempt her appe- 
tite—when cooks takes fancies to any one 
they immediately endow them with a ca- 
pricious appetite, towhich it is neceesary 
to pander—the stewardess was ever ready 
to wash out little laces for her, or to tack 
clean tuckers into her bodices; and the 
ship’s doctor obligingly buried all allu- 
sions to his profession, and, instead of 
dwelling on the horrors of sea-sick ness and 
the predisposition of a traveler from India 
to that unwelcome experience, brought her 
books and newspapers, and sat by Ker 
sometimes on deck when be had time. 

He was concerned tor her; he noticed 
how apathetic she was, and how sadly, 
if patiently, she accepted her present 
lite, 

Her melancholy loss had been communi- 
cated to him by the friend wio had 
brought her on board, and it was with feel- 
ings of more than ordinary interest that 
he studied her character and conduct. 

Oue afternoon be was by no means sorry 
to have a real excuse for rousing her trom 
the lethargic reverie into which she had 
been plunged almost the entire day, seated 
under au awning ip ber deck-chair, with 
papers and books about her, at which she 
rarely, if ever, looked, 

“It would be kind of you,” said he, “if 
you would tear this linen into strips and 
roll it neatly and tightly for me, ready for 
use. I bave a patient downstairs who is 
very ill, and J fear 1 may run short of ban- 
dages. Wiil you help me, Miss Mor- 
daunt?”’ 

“With p.easure,’’ answered Zonia. “But 
your patient—-bas she a nurse with 
her?”’ 

“My patient is a young man,’ replied 
the docwr. 

‘-Nevertl eless,’’ interrupted 7 snia eager- 
ly, “he must wanta nurse. Can I be of 
any use? May | read to bim, fan him, sit 
by bim, do anything for bim? Ab, Dr. 
S.ott, if you only knew how much nursing 
1 bave done, and how desolate { am now! 
I can be trusted. Willi you not try 
me?’ 

Tne doctor glanced away from the pretty 
pleading figure before bim for a moment. 
He was a wan of tender feelings, and this 
outburat was a revelation of sufiering to 
which he could scarcely reply without a 
tremor in his voice. 

‘Come with me,” be said atlength, “and 
we will see what can be done.” 

Jn an hour’s time 7 4nla was installed as 
nurse to the young map, who lay so ill in 
his cabin. 

His emacia‘ed checks, with the burning 
paiches on each, his lustrous eyes, his 
white thin hands, pointed to sume lung al- 





fection. 

But Z nia did not ask what ailed hiui; 
no, not even bis name, which she had nev- 
er beard; ber only aim was to ease, to com 
fort, and, if possipvie, to care the patient be- 
fore her. 

Her quiet energy was untiring; her de 
votion immense, To her it seemed as. if 
once more she were GolDg somet! ig 
the father who was dead; & he sick 
who benefited by Ler ministrations 
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For a few days her ceaseless care, her un- 
wearying solicitude, the brightness which 
her calm presence dispensed around, the 
confidence ber womanly strength inspired, 
were of immense advantage to the patient, 
who palpably improved, 

So far did this amendment progress that 
Zinia was deceived, and looked forward to 
a time, not far distant, when she would sit 
by her invalid’s side, on deck, under the 
awning, instead of down in the cabin. 

But they bad the Rea Sea to pass 
through, and the doctor knew well that to 
hops to get him through the Red Sea alive 
was more than foolish, 

So when he languished and grew worse 
direc:ly the good ship ‘‘Kastern” entered 
that sea, only Zenla and her patient were 
surprised, and spoke hopefully of bow 
much better he would bein a day or two 
more, and how they would certainly be sit- 
ting then under the awning on deck. 

To his very last pour the sick man hoped, 
and Z nia knew no other feeling than sure 
expectation of his recovery. 

Had he not already made wonderful 
progress, and was not this new laoguor 
satisfactorily accounted for by tbe intense 
heat they bad bad these two days? | 

One evening he slipped off his finger a 
ring which he habitually wore, 

“Put iton your largest finger, nurse,’’ 
he said to her, playfully, “and wear it in 
memory of the Kad Sea,”’ 

Aiterwards in her cabin Zoenia looked at 
the ring. it had apparently been intended 
for a mourning token, and in the inside of 
the ring, words were engraven as foilows: 
“In memoriam, Eustesce Despard, Obiit, 
May the twenty-first, 1818.”” 

Kustace—the name immediately arrested 
Z3nia’s attention. It was that of her father’s 
brotber. Surely, surely, this sick man 
could have no connection with ber uncle, 
and yet it was possible, since Eustace was 
no common name, 

She determined to ask her patient. Yes, 
she would go at once, though their good- 
nights bad been exchanged, and he was 
probably asleep by this time, 

It he were, of course she would not 
arouse bim; but if be were not, and it was 
discovered that he and she were relatives, 
oh, how joytul a thing it would be tor ber! 
How thankful she would be thus soon to 
tind the Eustace her father had bidden her 
seek out! 

ln baste she ran from her cabin to the 
one the sick man occupied. She knocked 
at the door, and was not surprised tbat no 
reply was given. But presentiy it was 
pened an inch or two, and the ship s doc- 
tor stood before her. 

‘‘May I speak to him for a moment, Dr, 
Scott?” she asked. 

‘Not now, child,” replied the doctor, 
barring the small opening with his arm, 

“He is asleep, then,” thought Zania, 
‘and 1 wouid not for worlds disturb 
him.,’’ 

Disturb bim? Nay, child. He sleeps the 
slee; that knows no waking; and once 
more thou art berel!t, 

Unconecious of trouble, Zsnia burried 
up the stairs for a whiff of air, and as sabe 
stood looking out at the clear heavens, and 
drinking in the coler atmosphere of uight, 
a strange thing happened to her, 

Suddenly in front of ber appeared a tall, 
thin wan, apparentiy of about thirty years 
of age, dressed in a suit of light home- 
epun. 

His hair, whica was Cark, was thrown 
back irom ahbigh, pale brow—this Zo snla 
noticed as he raised his batto her. His 
cheeks were bronz:d; his eyes sparkled; 
his manner was eager, anxiously so. 

‘Excuse the liberty 1 take,’’ said he, 
‘but 1 am most desirous of knowing your 
name, Willi you so lar oblige me “Ly telling 
me what it is?” 

“My name,” answered the girl, with ber 
usual quiet delivery, ‘is Zosnia Mor- 
daunt,” 

‘Not anything else?” 

“No, nothing else.’’ 

“1 thank you sincerely. (ood night.’”’ 

Zoania returned the greeting, and went 
back to ber cabin. 

lt was not until the next morning that 
abe beard of her frisnd’s death. T.u6 ead 
event was communicated to her as she 
paced the deck very early, by the doc- 
tor, 

‘Was he dead when | came last night?’ 
sbe asked, in a whisper. 


‘Just,’ was the reply. “His end was 
very sudden, as such often are, He did 
not know himself that be was dy- 
ing.” 

A solemn sight, .ndeed, isa burial at sea. 
The young mab was cousigned Wo the deep 
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redoubled force, the sorrow of her previous 
loss, 

But she was, as ever, very patient and 
uncomplaining; and a few days saw her 
once more seated in her deck-cohair under 
the awning, with books and papers around 
her, just as they had been before. 

Kvery one was again kindness personi- 
fied; and, among travelers and crew, 
sbe was universally compassionated and 
cherished, 

One passenger more trequently than any 
other sought her out, and this was the 
young man in the bomespan suit, who bad 
accosted her on the evening her patient 
died, 

He came to her aide only when she was 
alone; at which times he would talk to her 
most kindly, and never wearied of |isten- 
ing w her stories of ber father, of their 
wanderings together, of her motber, who 
bad died when she was a baby—in short, of 
anything that concerned her. 

Nor did it appear strange to this rather 
reticent child, that she feit so much at ease 
with bim, and liked to tell bim of ber past 
life, As regarded the others, even the 
doctor, she received, rather than gave, con- 
fidences; from this nan she received none, 
and gave many. 

At last the good ship ‘‘Kastern” reached 
ite destination; and Zsnia had only the 
last stage of her Journey, by cab, to make, 
Ou the day of disembarkation, and for two 
or three previously, the child had not seen 
ber new friend; and the doctor, whom she 
consulted as to hie whereabouts, could not 
help ber in the least, for he said he did not 
know the man. 

She was obliged, therefore, to bid bim 
good-bye in her own mind only, and ww 
jeave unsaid the words of heartielt thanks 
which she had resolved she would speak 
to bim, for all his kindness to her, 

He had told her nothing as to bia future 
pians, and the chances were, she sorrow- 
iuily thought, that they would never meot 
again. Bat as sbe got off the ship she felt 
a hand clasp her own, and turning, once 
inore beheld her comrade. 

“Will any one meet you?” be asked, 
quietly, ignoring ber exciamations of sur- 
prise, and eager questionings as to where 
ne bad been the past two days. 

‘Meet me? No,” repiied the girl, ‘they 
would not know what time the ‘Kastern’ 
got to port. Whata lovely evening for ny 
landing. Is it so lovely always here in 
Eogiand?”’ 

‘Not always,’’ was the siniling repiy. 

Then he escorted his charge to a cab,shut 
the door upon ber, and raising his bat, 
suddenly turned and left ber, 

“Shall 1 see you again?’ cried Zania, a 
wave f utter loneliness overtaking her as 
she bastily let down the cab window, and 
jooked out at the crowded dock, In vain, 
he was gone. 

Kut Dr. Soott stooa there instead, beam- 
ing with satisfaction that he had a length 
torn himeelf away from the clutches of 
soine departing patient, in time to eay fare- 
well to bis young triend. 

“You were looking for me, tnen,’’ he 
said, cheerily. ‘‘l bave just putthe Daw- 
sons into their carriage, and am #0 glad to 
have a last peep at you. How weil you 
bave managed with your luggage, and so 
quickly too, Well, cabby, what is 1t?”’ 

‘*Must move hon, sir, by horders,’’ re- 
sponded cabby. ‘*What address, picase?”’ 

“Thirty-one, Travers Street, Cavendish 
Square,” answered Zonia; and with a 
hearty bandsbake and a ‘(iod bless you"’ 
trom Dr, Soott, the chiid was driven 
away. 

It was rather a shock wher the cab drew 
up at 31, Travers Street, to find the house 
in total darkness, 

All the lainps in the street were alight, 
for the red ball of fire that had welcomed 
Zania to England with lurid pennons of 
orange aod purple, had now sunk to remi, 
and all the surrounding houses showed 
points of light, This only was in dark- 
ness. 

Indulgent cabby descended trom his box 
and rang the bell; it was more than be was 
in the babit of doing for bis fares, but this 
one be told himself was different, and had 
jaft come trom a voyage, pour, lonely 
young thing. 

Ooce, twics, thrice, he rang, and no one 
answered, Tnen he descended the door- 
steps and took counsel with 7 snia. 

“Seems to me, miss,’’ said he, ‘as if 
there ain't no one tnere,’’ 

“Try ones more,’’ responded 7Z snia; and 
once more a resounding peal ecoved 


through the house and cabby stood in 
meditation. 
‘That done it,’’ he cried at lamt, tr 
phantly, and the clanking of 1 
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the door, face w face with an old care. 
taker, 

“You,” amentead she, ‘Mra. Hunt do 
live here, leestenays did, for she’e dead 
now, poor thing, end #00 +n scarcely be said 
to deany longer In this vale of s -rrowsa. 
Not but what she’s ab :ve ground yet, a-ly. 
ing In her Devonshire ’ouse In state, hav 
ing died there tures days ago; su, perbapa 
1 might still ve permitied Ww say suedoiive 
hes, unien, after ali."’ 

J nie pea od, 

“Did abhe—did Mra Hant «xp ct me?’ 
she tallered, tearw rising Ww ber pretty 6, es, 
and the oolor tadipy frou her face, 

“Notas l kuows on, iniea,”’ repiied the 
old woman, slowly. “Butstay, | remew- 
ber uy tniesis beving a letter the day be- 
fore she wentto Pevonshire, which were 
not long ago, abe baving caught ooid on 
the way, «biou caused ber death; end of 
her answering it,en! leaving it with me 
until oa led for, Verh ps you are that 
young lady. Stay, #0 as mayn’t be 
choad, let's hay Cue name togetuer, mins, 
and tf eltver’s wrong, yuu are not the iady 
meant.’ 

Mv logetber, syllable for syllabie, Zsnia 
and the women provounced tue Laine, 
/onla Mordaunt, aod tue woman ran for 
the letter. 

Thon ene directed the cabman to “up’’ 
with the boxes; and he, beving “upped”’ 
with them, anu departed, Zinia was ied 
by tue woman in a little room, whick 
ebouid, said sue, “soon be made coimfor- 
table and tit for a queen,”’ 

Here the poor ould read ber letter, It 
was brief, aud lo we polni; 


‘Mre. Hunt,’ ran the note, “pas no recol- 
lechou of any Old friend aneweoring | the 
neme of Gewge Mordaunt; but as Z sie 
Mordaunt iw triendress in London, sie way 
stay at Mie Hant’s bouse, va the night uf 
her arrival in Kuogland, aod wet travel on 
to Comve Jeamund, in Divonsblie, where 
Mra, Huntin at present residiug, on tue 
asy iolowing. Arrived there, it Miss 
Mordaunt can make woud ber taie, and wat 
in y Mee, tiuot as Ww ver identity, and the 
lide ubby of ber father with a frieud of olu 
days, Mra, Hunt wiil be giad w dv ail in 
her power for ber,” 

Hind Mra. tHount been alive, this missive 
would beve brought but coid comfort to 
the ebbid, 

Kut with Mra, Hiunt dead, ooulort of 
every kind fod away allwgetner, What 
was she todv? The good old caretaker ad 
Vinod ber to the best of her abi ity. 

‘“i0 down to Devonshire, dearie,”’ said 
abe. “My old ueslis had a housekveper of 
wonderful Drain. The brain tuat woman 
es in not wo believed. I'll back Mra, 
Varker Ww help you outof your troubies, 
my dear; indeed, | shouldn't be surprined, 
and peither would iwany | ovuld name— 
ouly you wouldn’t snow ‘'em-—if Mrs, 
Varker woren't Mre. Hunt now, or aa youd, 
sovlng as the old iady bada’t any relations, 
exoups distant, living.” 

Ss rowtul of beact, Z nla sat by the fire. 
side alone, While tne caretaker buried ber- 
ool! with umking arrapgements for the 
ight, 


Suddenly the door of the apartment 
opened, snd hor ‘triend of tue bomespun 
sult mood by her aide, 

Up started Z sola, much excited, 

*Oul” she ced; “this ia strange. How 
did you know I was bere? | calied out to 
you, ‘Shall | eee yuu again? but you Lad 
disappeared, How yiad 1 am you are bere! 
Come to the fire, and sit down. I am in 
trouble, my kind triend.’”’ 

“And I am oome Ww beip you,"’ answered 
the young man, “If that may vc; tell me 
what you will do,” 

“The old woman here advises my going 
down to Devonshire,’ answered Zsnia, 
forgeUing Wo wention that Mre, Huut was 
dead, 

“Then Mra, Hunt does live at Combe 
Jeamond?’’ rewurned the ra uian, 
eagerly. “On, how strange! how very 
strange, Kut is she well? Is she 
there ” 

‘Sue is dead,’’ anewered the chila. 

‘Tuen said he: 

‘Tuat ie as | imagined; but vet,” he 
added, more to bimeeif than to Zonta, ‘1 
fee! tuat all will yet be weil; bettar, far bet- 
ter than I in my wildest, beppiest imo- 
mebts ever boueved it would ve, But, 
ovules, dear, lot us taik about Combe Jos. 
mora." 

“You know It?" asked Z onia, 

“You, 1 know it,” ve repiled, “I 
once iived there, 1 know it very, very 
weil.’”’ 

He looked at the burning ooals of the 
fire, as if he saw in them the place he said 
he knew so very, very well. There was a 
linge of regret or sadness in the tone of his 
vu.ce as he spoke, which Zenia, with her 
‘(UIck per oepion, noted at Uuce. 

“Why don’t you go back there?” she 
asked him, eagerly. ‘You seem as if 
loved it, and wanted t be tnere. by 
don't you go back?” 

**BHecause,’’ be apewered, ‘1 would muoh 
rather be where | am now, It ia scarcely 
possible to leave a much-loved place, with- 
oul regret; but even Combe Jeemond, love- 
ly abu Gear a It is to Ie, Ie veteo dear, nor 
mo lovely, as the place 1 now jnbabit, Hut 
away wiih such ocumparisons, There 14 a 
poor, lonely ofd man, living at Combe Jea- 
mond, Whese history 1 should like to sell 
you, if you will listen,’’ 

“Indeed, 1 will,” replied Z nia. 

Sul gecing atthe ri dy ure, the young 
ban +) ke, the while Zenia leaned forward 
witu ber ¢lvows on ber knees and her chin 
resting om the peims of her bands in a 
child « altitude of attention, 

“Many yoare ago,"’ proceeded be, ‘there 
were two eous Of a father and mother liv- 

ngatthe old Manor at Combe Jesmond. 
fue cidest, a fine daring fellow, some five 








years his brother's senior, was, for reasons 
known only to herself, utterly detested by 
bia mother,who showered upon the young- 
er not only bis own due portion of love, 
but also, all that should by right bave be- 
longed to the elder born, The estate was 
not entatied, and wben the father of these 
two b ys fell ill, the mother uned ber 
— and influence to get it left to her be- 
oved son, 

“Foratime the father resisted; but at 
length, with some vehement argument, the 
motber prevailed, and on hia death-bed he 
signed a will, leaving to bia eldest son tue 
mercet plitance; to the younger, the entire 
exta'e, and ali eleethathLeowned, In time, 
the young squire married; that is to say, af- 
ter hia mother’s death, Hut his wife died 
very soon, leaving him with a son, asickly 
boy, who grew too fast, and did everything 
else be ought not to do in that way, and 
caused hia father great anxiety, It was 
aiways sup he never would be 
reared; but be grew & man’s exntaic 
in spite of prognosticationa to the con- 
trary.” 

“Ane whut became of the eider brother?” 
asked / ‘nia, struck somewhat, she scarce- 
ly knew how, by this mtory, 

“It was never known what becane of 
him, Sinoe hie father's death, Combe Jes- 
mond Las not known bim, Keport said 
many things; but po one really knew the 
truth about him, por fellow,” 

“Why do you say, ‘poor teilow?’’’ 

*Becwuse ] aw sorry he waa disinherited, 
I always felt sorry tor that. You #90, nau 
raily hia life was embittered by his 
inother’s unmotheritke treatwwent of bin, 
and the strange circuimsiance of bis utter 
disappearance invade his memory a very 44d 
ove Kut my father’s syuipatbies were 
againat him, I grieve to sav.’”’ 

“Your father’s?’ asked Zoenila, interroga- 
tively. 

it was the first time be had ever alluded 
to any relation of his own, 

* Yeu," wasthe monvsyliable reply, and 
Zsuin, Doting the rising colorin bis cheeks, 
u Btened to change the suljsct. 

“In this man you bave toid ine of, bappy 
in hwsou? The estate doves nut seeu w 
bave brought bim much couifort, 611.068 you 
oall him @ poor, lonely old mau, Luuely, 
you said, lea his son dead?” 

‘t's gon is dead,” was the quiet reply, 
and 7% nia's fellow-passenger rose to leave 
her. 

“I should like to gg to the old place once 
more,” be said, wistfully. Then his face 
lighted up with a greatand joyful expres- 
sion, “I shall go,” he cried, *Good-night, 
littie child. We meet again to-morrow, at 
Waterloo; so it is not goud-bye, To-morrow 
—and Combe Josmond! What happiness, 
what intense jy the thought is to me!” 

He grasped Z+nia’s band in his, and left 
the rvom, turbidding her either w ring tne 
bell, that the old woman might open the 
front door, or to attend him herself, 

The next morning, sure enough, just 44 
the train started from Waterloo Station 
the young man stepped hastily into the 
com partineut occupied by Z :pia alone. 

He was the liveliest of traveling compan 
ions, and as they sped along kept relaung 
to the girl stories of the piaces they were 
passing through, helping her, as he said, 
to feel “at home’’ jn this Kagland ete had 
never seen before, 

‘What a day,” a:id he to bimself, “what 
a day to leave it for ever; to carry away in 
one’s nemory the sighis and the sounds of 
this beloved iand! A still clear alr, witha 
from, and sunlight *parkiing over tieids 
white and crisp with rime. Loek, Aenia, 
how that baby irises bis weight upou that 
fey pool. It is slinost the first frost be has 
soon, Take care, by-the bye, child, of this 
Ci\lmate of ours, it is treacnerous and vari- 
able, but dear, Low very dear—beoause it 
is Kogiand,’’ 

At was with an air of radiant happiness 
that be recogn.zed the landmarks of the 
country as they approached Combe Jea- 
mond, 

“There is Langdon Churcb,” he cried, 
long before the train reached that place, 
“Many and many's the time | have 
climbed to the top of the tower to get a view 
of five counties, Now, child, on this side 
ia Hidbro’ Beacon, You musi go up there 
some day. And there is dear old High- 
beeches, Kxpiore tie trees, Zonia, and 
you wilt Bud two hearts carved on the bark 
of one, pierced with au arrow, and a ring 
beneath. Tnat ia what | and little Mary 
Monmouth carved many years ago; she the 
ring, and | the hearts pierced. Now, deur, 
give ine your wraps and iet me strap tue 
up; we are fying through Hilton, and the 
next station is Combe Jesmond, where we 
stop. Did you see those red chimney stacks 
through the trees? Yes? Well, tuat istine 
house in which the poor, lonely old man, | 
told you of, lives,” 

Soon the train came to @ standstill in the 
tiny station of Combe Josmond, Fur a 
mowent Zsuia lost sight of her friend, 
while an obsequivous porter, who opened 
the dour, ied ber bastily away to ciaim ber 
luggage at the van, 

ut she found hicu again at the foot of the 
steps leading up to the station, seated in a 
low basket carriage, 

‘<7ot in, culid,” be cried, bastily. “They 
will send your luggage after you.”’ 

And before Zsnia could turu to the por- 
ter who had nus yet made bis appearance 
with ber trunk, she was whirled away at a 
mad pace from the station. 

**You koow the country very well,” she 
said, turning to her companion. ‘is it far 
from bere to Mra, Hunt's?’’ 


But the young man made no anewer, 
aod after waiting for a moment /-nia 
looked sowewhat timorvusiy up iow his 
face, 

Hie was gazing ahead, as if to mark any 
obstacle that might suddenly co:ne between | 








him. and his wild reckless course. His 
profie was set, and looked ea different 
now to the gay, boyish features of their 
railway journey aa darkness does to 
light. 

"Recalling her wonted Zenla 
txom beert of grace, and caugbt bold of the 
cape of bis inverneas, which ever aod anon, 
in the wind a == passing through, 
flap against her face. 

‘Saas aigbt of your old howe that 
makes you 100k so stern end sad?’ sbe 
asked, raising her voice and ber bead that 
sbe might get nearer to him. 

A wan sinile crossed his features, 

“{ am plaving s game of chance,”’ he re- 
plied at length. ‘‘Kiding a race with issues 
of immense importance in my hands, Di- 
rectiy 1 found you out, Zenia, and who you 
were, | was restiess uni! could sccom- 

isi happiness tor you. Dear friendless, 
wel ena child, the sick inan’s guardian 
angel, this world is too hard a place for you 
to live in, witbout « relation in it to amooth 
and brighten your path. And heof whom 
I spoke lo you—-that lonely old man, the 
world is barsh aod unkind to him, too, de- 
spite hie land and money. I would not 
have him pineaway in bopeless friendless- 
ness—no, no; iimmeasurable joy be mine if 
| cau prevent that, and at the same time 
bring bappiness to you, my child. In per. 
fect joy and gledness | shall rest when you 
two are united, as you will be, | trust, ere 
long. Remeinber, for your comfort, Zenie, 
when yuu think of meé, that in doing what 
i au allowed Ww do now, the deareat hope 
ot ny life—ay, of my whole, my perfect 
life, is juifilied. He will know it, when be 
knows you, and will tell you that he, too, 
is thankful at last,’’ 

They were whirling now through some 
open gates, that led up a levg carriage- 
drive, with « wuoded ravine on one 
side, and iaurela and a fence on the 
other. 

Not one jot or tittle did the driver moJter- 
ate nis pace, though the road took twisty 
turns, and muore than once the vehicie 
seemed in imminent danger of being over- 
bul. 

At length, with a laugh, an exaltant 
laugh, be pointed out with his whip a 
liguted row of windows in an upper jstory 
of the house they nuw were rapidly ap- 
proaching. 

On his face was a look of contentment. 

Ail harstiness, all sorrow, all anxiety was 
Kone, a8 he gazed down upon his compan- 
jon with a veam of ineflable satisfac- 
tion. ‘ 
“We are in time, iittle child,’’ he gasped. 
“There was none t be lost, 1 see; but we 
arein time, Ob, Zenia, dear, dear, dear 
little nurse, think vf me sometimes, as | 
shail think of you so often, so often, I will 
watoh for you, and wait for you, and wel- 
come you, Ob, so gladly! when we ineet 
ageio, Is it time to go, now, Ia it really 
time? The wrench is very bitter, but 1 go 
right gladly. Good-bye, dear child, good- 
bye; we weet again no more in this 
world.” 

“No more?” sobbed 4enia. “Did you 
Bay, nO more?”’ 

But sve spoke to the wind, 

‘; be chaise was driveriess; and the horse, 
trombling and frightened, with earsthrown 
back, and foam-cuvered mouth, dashed on 
inadly at runaway epeed. 

Then 4onia knew nothing until she 
opened ber eyes in a greatold hall, to see 
before ber an immens6 fire burning on the 
Learth; and above it a full-length picture 
of a young man ina bomespun suit, who 
looked down upon her with a reassuring 
loving swile, 

“Are you better, isa?” asked a voice be- 
side ber. “Because when you aro, the 
inaster says he would like to see you. He’s 
very ill indeed; prosirated by a family ve- 
resveument, mies; but the doctor do say 
he’ve taken a turn for the better now, 
though be were bad enough an hour ago. 
You've bad a narrow escape, you have, 
miss, You came dashing up to our front 
door in the pony-shay that went down to 
meet Mrs, Jerry, our housekeeper, coming 
back from Exeier market. Beu had only 
Kone up to speak to bis sister, tbe station- 
iuaster’s wile, for a moment, leaving the 
shay; and when be came down it was gone, 
and you run away with, miss, by young 
horse Georgie, who always were a goer, 
aud a lover of his own stable, where he 
now is. Directly that young auimal had 
dispose of you, miss, which he did by 
pitching of you on to the top step below 
the entrance-dour, he offed to his own dig- 
Kings in stables, which were, to say smai- 
lest, a cunning thing to do. But come, | 
stand chaiteriug here while master waits, 
and you too, miss, I'll uelp you up the 
Stairs, piease,’’ 


But Zonia had not been hurt, and could 
walk ane, 

in a few moment she stood by a bed, on 
which lay a sick man of avout tive and 
fifty years, very thin aud aged-looking, 
witv gray bair aud refined features. 

Directing that a chair should be placed 
for the young lady, he told his servant to 
withdraw, aud veid out his band courte- 
Ously to the onild, 

“You have been burt,” he said, slowly, 
“by getting into my pony-chaise by wis- 
take, and being run away with. Will you 
tell me whither you were boung, that | 
inay iet your friends know of your safety? 
Fos 1 caunot let you leave my house w- 
uight. It ie late and cold, and with such 
a avock as you have had, great care must be 
taken of you,” 

“I was going to Mrs. Hunt’s,” replied 
43nia, Who then proceeded to assure her 





noel that sue was not in the least bit burt, 
and could go at once if he liked. 

‘Nay tie girl, but I do not like. Ring | 
the beli for me, please; Mra, Jerry wii { 


home by this time, and will look after 
u,’” 

The child rose oe and e#mayeda 
to pull the bell-rope, wh hung by the 
sick man'sside. Something on her hand, 
bowever, attracted hia attention; for, with 
a sharp cry of pain, before she bad pulled 
the rope, be clutched it and held it up to 


bis Fe 

“W bere pent you eye -_ oA he asked, 
eagerly, pointing to ru @ invalid on 
board the ‘‘Kastern” had - 4. her, 

“From a friend who died on the ship that 
brought me from India,” replied Zenia, *] 
may call bim a friend, { think, for 1 helped 
to nurwe him on the voyage; and he gave 
me this ring in the Red Sea the very night 
he died.” 

“What was nis name?’’ asked the man, 


eagerly. 

oe | cover knew it,” answered Zsnia. 
“He called me nurse,and J did not as« hiin 
for his name, ‘There is one inside this ring; 
—- it was his. 1 was going to ask him, 

1 

“Sbow it to me, please,” interrupted the 
invalid, “This ring is, I believe, one | 
bave known for years. The name should 
be Eustace Despard. Ay, there it is, Then 
it was wy poor boy’s, and you nursed him, 
Thank yor, thank you. I am bis father, 
and know so little about his jast hours, 
How strange that you sbould have come 
bere by tbhia chance to tell me of my Eus- 
tace. He waa never strong, my dear boy, 
and went out for » voyage to see what it 
would do for him. ILalways said he would 
come home cured, and would not really 
believe he was so ill, He sbould have been 
back yesterday had all been well; and he 
in lying atthe bottom of the sea instead. 
Sit here, child, and tell we all you know 
about wy son. Ah me, ah me! my aear 
son!’’ 

So Zonta sat on a stool by the bereaved 
father's bedside, be holding her hand ali 
the while, and drinking in the little detaiis 
that she told Lim of the young man’s last 
illness, 

Then she tried once more to find out 
whether this FEustece was related to the 
Eustace her fatuer bad spokeo of as his 
brother, 

‘‘My father died in India,’’ she said sim- 
ply, turning her sweet face up to that of her 
new friend, and feeling involuntarily for 
the p rtrait she constantly wore beneath 
ber gown. 

“Just berore 1 came to England—1 caine 
at lus request, indeed, and am ou my way 
to Mrs, Hunt’s (although I know she is 
dead) because be wold me to go there before 
he died—be dreamed a happy dream, and 
told me to tiud bis brother EKastace, Kut 
that I cannot do, bevause father died tov 
quickly to tell ine where he was,”’ 

‘The invalid lay back on bis pillows with 
closed eyes, 

‘Je it possible?’ he murmured, ‘And 
yet | know nothing of my brother, of his 
marriage, or his death, But it would be 
strange were it ao. To think that my buy, 
who aiways begged imme to find my brother 
and befriend him, should be nursed by his 
own cousin, not Knowing her; and that 
chance should have brought her here, Teil 
me, child, what is your name?” he asked, 
tenderiy, iouking at the small, upturved, 
expectant face, 

“] am named Zsnia Mordaunt,”’ the girl 
replied, 

“Not anything else?” asked the invalid, 
eagerly, iu the self-same words of tue pas- 
senger on board the “Kastern.” 

“No,” sighed Zenia, “not anything 
else,” 

Tuen a suddon idea struck the suffering 
man. 

“Go,” said be, “lo that cabinet yonder, 
open it, and should you see any face there 
iu the row of miniatures hanging on tne 
rail, like your father’s was, bring it w 
ms,’’ 

Quick as thougot Zenia went, glanced 
aluug the rail ana detected the miniature of 
@ youth, apparently about nineteen or 
twenty years of age, 

“Here be is,’’ sue cried, triumphantly. 
“Here is my father, 1 kavow it to be him, 
because | wear his likeness always, and it 
is tne sawe as this,’’ 

Then the two heads bent together over 
the miniature and its duplicate, which 
4Za3nia drew from her bodice, 

“This is indeed my brother,” said the old 
man, at length, ‘and 1 thank Heaven that 
= are wiy own niece, Zsnia Mordaunt 

espard, Ah, my child, wy cruelty, and 
uur motber 8, drove my brother from this 
country, and often bave 1 sworn, that 1 
would die rather than seek him out, 
though Eustace, my own boy, imploreu 
me to the last hour we were together, Ww 
do so. But now that you have come, | 
can, 1 hope, undo sume of the wroug | 
have done; and you, my child, will be my 
daughter, in the piace of Kustace, my lost 
gon. aim thankful to heaven who seul 
you,.”’ 

Not wany explanations now were needed 
to identify the dead man, George Mor- 
daunt, with the George Mordaunt Despard 
who was disinberitea by nis father in fa- 
vor of his younger son. Za3uia bad papers 
with ber, suowing how bwex« father bad iiar- 
ried, with certificates of her own birth and 
baptiam, 

Thus ber father’s dream came true, and 
Zonia, the daughter of the house, récul- 
culed past quarrels. 

Always, 46 she sits before the portrait 
that bauge above tue fireplace in the grest 
hall, Z ia thinks of the good comrade whv 
biouxut ber hither, and tears come into her 
eyes, despite tue kindly, loving suilie le 
bas for wer, avd tne peculiarly tender 
Kiance of bis gray eyes, when she remeil 
bers his words, tuat they will meet no wore 
again in this world. 


1 do not know, ani cannot gucs 
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whethef she connects that comrade with 
the poor invalid cousin she nursed on board 
the*“ Eastern.” 

To no one butto me did she ever com- 
municate the history of her vo » after 
her cousin's death, and even in telling me 
the taleshe in no wise linked the two men 


tovather, 

Kiest, rest, perturbed spirit! Where 
thou art, rohance thou seest that 
unien thou thyself didst wish for, and art 
happy il ta 





ON TOTEMISM. 


HAT is a Totem? Broadly, the badge 
of a clan or tribe, but something 
signifying a great deal more than 

mere political or soctal alliance, 

It is not only a tribal emblem, but also a 
family signal; not merely a sy of 
nationality, but also an expresaion relig- 
ion; not a a bond of union among 
primitive peoples, but also a regulator of 
the marriage laws and of other social inati- 
tutions, 

The use of totems seems to have been 
first noticed among the North American 
Indians, and the word itself is an Indian 
one. 

Among the Indians its meaning is 
clear enough; for with them the totems are 
well detined; although often curious in 
character, Thus, in the Ojibway tribe there 
are no fewer than twenty-three different to- 
teins, or Clan divisions, 

Nine of these are quadrupeds, marking 
out the wolf, the bear, the beaver, ana 
other clans; eight are birds, five are fishes, 
avd one is the snake, 

In other words, the meinbers of the tribe 
who carry these devices, by so doing mark 
theinsel ves as belonging to a distinc divia- 
ion of it, to be for all time and for certain 
practical purposes distinguished and separ- 
uted from the other divisions, 

lt is easy enough with twteme of this 
character to imaging a basis of worship as 
tue Origin of the tribal badge, but it is not 
wasy to see the meaning in other 
oases, 

ror instance, the totems of some of the 
other Indian tribes are such things as corn, 
potato, tobacco-plant, and reed-grass; as 
medicine, tent, lodge, bonnet, legg’ngs, 
and knife; as sun, earth, sand, salt, sea, 
snow, ice, water and rain; as thunder and 
wind, 

Next to the North American indians, 
the aboriginal tribes of Australia present 
the most developed form of totemism of 
any peoples of ourtime, Among tue Aus- 
tralians is to be found the same use of to- 
teine as among the Indians, and chiefly 
taken from the animal kingdom. 

There are kangaroo, cpossum, !guana, 
eniu, bandicoot, and oviack-snake di- 
visions auwong the Kamillarol tribes, 

There are also 6agie, crow, water, moun- 
tain, swamp, river, hot-wind and sun two- 
tems; aud the firs, question asked by an 
Australian black of a stranger is, “Of what 
inurdoo (family or clan) are you?” In 
faci, in Australia the totem: sees more of 
4 family than a clan name, 

Soin Africa, among tue Hottentots and 
Bechuanas, are found crocodiié-menu, mon- 
key-mmen, buffalo-men, and such family 
names as horse, lion, sheep, tiger, sass, 
etc, 

The head of the family is the “great 
man” of the animal whose name be bears, 
and the members of the tribe will not eat 
the fiesh or use the skin of ita protecting 
animal, 

Many of the Arab tribes takes their 
Dames from animals, such as the lion, the 
panthe~, the wolf, the bear, the dog, the 
fox, the hyena, the sheep, etc.; and that the 
animal whose name is borne by the tribe 
is not used tor food by the tribe, and is 
otherwise treated with respect. Among the 
hill-tribes of India, similar cian-badges are 
also to be found, as the heron, hawk, crow, 
and ee! clans, 

The Chinese system merits a word. A 
characteristic feature in Central Asiatic tra- 
ditions is the derivation of their origin from 
s0mé animal, 

Thus, the Tele people are said to bave 
Sprung froui tbe marriage of a woill and a 
beautiful Hun princess; the Tugas beiieve 
themselves to be descended from a she- 
wolf; the Tibetans from a dog; the Mongol 
kbans from a blue wolf anda white hind, 
etc, 

‘Vhe Chinese expression for their owu 
people, means “the hundred family-nam 
os.’’ In fact it is computed that there are 
about four hundred family-names in 
China, and inter 6 is forbidden be- 
tween persons of the sauie family-name. 

Some curious itews relating to totemism 
are to be found about Samoa. Thus, it i6 
Seid that it a Turtie-man eat of a turtle hé 
Krew very ill, and the voice of the turtie 
wae heard in nis inside, saying: ‘He ate 
imme: J am killing him.” 

if a Prickly Sea-urchin-man consumed 
one of these shellfish, a prickly sea-uicuin 
TOW in bis body and killed Lim, If » Mul- 
l6t-mman sate a muliet, he squinted, I! a 
Cuckie-man carried away @ ovckle, it ap 
peared on some part of bis persou; apd il 
he wate it, it grew on his none. 

If a Banana-iaan used a banwua |af for 
4 Cap, be became baid, If a Butter y-uian 
ceugybt a butiertly, it struck Lim dead, If 
a Fow!-man ate « Jow!, delirium aud death 
resulted, 


And so on-—all going to show that sumung 
SOlue totem peopies, if not among ali, the 
totem has sowething of the quality of a 
feticn, as weil as the siguificanee Of a lau 
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expects the totem to return the compli- 
ment. 

If the totem ia a dangerous animal, it 
must rot hurt his clansmen. The Scorpion- 
men of Senegambia declare that the most 
desdiy scorpions will run over their bodies 
without burting them. 

There is a Snake clan in Uyprus which 
holds to asimilar belief. Among the Moxos 
of Peru, a candidate for the office of medi- 
cine-man must allow himeelf to be bitten 
by a tiger (the totem); and if he survives, 
be proves his kinship aud fitness, 

Among the C ile clan of the Bechu- 
anas, if a man is bittea by a crocodile, or 
even has water splashed on him by one, he 
is expelled from the clan, as one esteemed 
anwortby by the totem, 

But a totem must do more than not in- 
jure—it must help. Members of Serpent 
clans in various of the world profess 
to heal by their touch those who have been 
bitten by serpents. 

There isa weed clan in Samoa which; 
when it out in canoes to fight, throws 
seaweed into the water to binder the fiight 
of the enemy; if the enemy try to pick up 
the weed, it sinks, but rises again as soon 
” some of the totem clan approach 

The kangaroo warns the Kangaroo 
tribes, and the crow warns the Crow tribes 
of Australia of approaching danger, 

This is all very well when the totem is a 
bir, beast or fisb; butone does not very 
well see how it will work when the totem is 
a stick, astone, a cloud, an element, or a 
color, 

The totem bond is a much stronger aflair 
than what we regard asthe bond of biood 
or family. 

All the members of a totem clan regard 
each Other as kinsmen, or brothers and 
sisters, and are bound to help each 
other, 

Tue Clan totem represents both a relig- 
jous and a social system, because all the 
men aud women who call themselves by 
the name of totem believe themselves w 
be of one blood, descendants of a com- 
mon anoestor, and bound to each other 
by common obligations and a common 
faith. 

Some of the social espects of totemisim 
may be briefly referred to, For one thing, 
the totem bond is stronger than the domes- 
tic bond, ‘ 

In every totem tribe there must be mem- 
bers of two or more totem clans, because 
the males cannot marry the females of their 
own totem. 

If, then, a blood-feud breaks out between 
their clans, husband and wife will bave to 
take opposite sides, and the children will 
be arrayed with one parent against the 
other, according as the custom of the people 
may to trace descent through the mother 
or the father. 

_ Then, it anything bappens to a man, ali 
his ciansmen are entitied to satiafac- 
tion, not from the sggressor alone, but 
from the entire clan to which the aggressor 
belongs, ° 

A curious illustration of this has been 
nove | among the Gosjlros of Columbia in 
South America. 

This tribe is divided into some twenty or 
thirty clans with descent in the female line; 
and it is said that ifa man happens to cut 
himeelf with his own knife, to fall off his 
own borse, or to hurt himself in -“y way 
his mother’s clan immediately deman 
vlood-money from him for injuring oue of 
their totems! 

Then, as to warriage, persons of the 
same totem may not enter into conjugal 
union, This rule is what is calied exo- 
gamy. 

Sowe trives say of those who marry with- 
in the clan, that their bones will dry up 
and they will die, Among the Australian 
tribes, death is the regular penalty for a 
breach of this rigorous rule, 

Speaking generally, it may be said that 
marriagé prohibition extends only to a 
wwan’s own totem clan, Kut there are also 
numerous cases where the prohibition ex- 
tends furtber, 

Thus, a Panther of the Creek Indians 
may not marry a Panther; but he is also 
prohibited from marrying @ Wildcat wo- 

an. 

. Tne Senecas were divided into two 
groups of four totems each: the Bear, Wolf, 
Beaver and Turtle clans could not inter- 
warry; nor could the Deer, Snipe, Heron 
and Hawk clans; but a mewber of sny one 
of the totems of oue group was compelled to 
seek a wate in one Of the totems of the 
other _——- 

O' Totemism in general moat writers think 
that it had a good deal to do with the orien- 
tal belief in the transmigration of the soul, 
and was a combination of nature-worsbip 
and animal-worsbip. 

——_—- > 


Do Dreams Last Lonu?—This interest. 
ing questicn has been recently discussed in 
Gerwany, vy 4 physician, who has given 
some striking exawples from his own ex- 
perience aud observation. It is very cer- 
lain, powever, that the majority of dreaiws 
are only of momentary duration, though 
extended cccasionally to the length of a 
uunute, In proof of this, he teiis the fol- 
lowing story from his ex periezce: 

“After excessive bodily fatigue, and a 
day of mental strain, of a not disayreeable 
kind, 1 betook myself to bed, after I had 
wound up wy watch and placed it ou the 
night table whereon a lainp was burning. 
Then | isy down. Soon I found myself on 
the high sea on board a well-known ship, 





l was young again, 
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country, and my long-dead parents came to 
greet me; they took me to church, where 
the loud organ sounded, I was delighted, 
but at the same time wondered to see my 
wife and children thera. The — 
mounted the pulpit and , but I 
could not understand what he said, for the 
organ continued to piey. 1 took my son by 
the hand, and with him ascended the 
church tower; but n the scene was 
changed. Instead of being near my son, 
I stood near an esrly-known but long- 
dead officer—l1 ought to explain that 

was an army surgeon during the ma- 


ncevres, 

“] was wondering why the officer looked 
80 young, when quite close to my ears an 
unex canpon sounded. ified, I 
wes burrying off, when I woke up, and 
noticed that the supposed cannon shot bad 
ita cause in the opening of the bedroom 
dvor as someone entered. It was as if I 
had lived through an eternity in m 
dream, but when I looked at my waich, 
saw that since I bad fallen asleep not wore 
than one minute bad ela —a& much 
shorter time than it takes to relate the oo- 
currence,”’ 





— 
INDIVIDUALS AND 
says ‘the beautiful feeling enters the 
mind that only mankind ether is the 
true man, and that the individual can only 
be serene and happy when he bas the in- 
tellect and courage to feel himself in the 
whole,”’ ‘The civilized world Ap ~ gov- 
erne itself by reference to its best we of 
its own welfare, It almost always happens 
in the progress of human — that a 
certain principie of action comes into gen- 
eral application long before people have the 
thoughtfulness or the courage to recognize 
itasa principle, Weare growing to find 
that, whether we like it or not, human ua- 
ture will absolutely be ruled by ite own 
laws, and that these are, like the laws of 
the physical world, to be inferred and din. 
covered by observation, and not guessed 

by theory. 

The task assigned to human beings is not 
to labor at impossible feats; nor to make 
bricks witbont straw, or totwine ropes of 
sea-eand, We have simply to make tie 
best of the world; and according as we rec. 
ognize the nature of our task, so do we suc. 
ceed in acoomplishing it, Onoe any — 
in any of the laws is proved to be for the 
good of society it is acknowledged as an tu- 
evitable reality. 

The great difference betwven Pagan or 
early Christian daysand our own; between 
the age of Moses and bis followers and the 
period of growing christian civilization, is 
that we bave now almost entirely ceased to 
act upon abstract doctrines; ceased to curry 
on a struggle against natural tendencies. 
The Divine laws for humanity are to be In. 
terpreted only by reference to the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the human race, 
and that while we are striving to benefit 
this world we must inevitably be like- 
wise laboring to fulfil the decrees of 
Heaven, —L. G, W. 
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SINGULAK FRKDING CusTOMs, — Tho 
Maldivian isianders, up toa yea er teste J 
recent date, took their meals in perfect aol!- 
tude, and deemed it an act of the greatest 
impropriety to eat or drink In the presence 
of an eye witness, 

A similar custom prevailed among the 
O.aheiteans, At the hour of repast the 
members of each family divided; brothers, 
sisters, husband and wife having their re- 
spective basket. They placed themselves 
two or three yards from each other, turned 
their backs, and took their meals in pro- 
found silence, 

In some parts of China the host considers 
it the greatest mark of politeness to absent 
bimeelf while his guests regale themsei ves 
at bistable with much reveiry and good 
cheer, 

It was acustom among the Tartare for 
the host to pull bis guests by the ear to 
make them drink, and when they had im- 
bibed, under compulsion, “not wisely but 
too well,”’ he. would clap his bands end 
dance a hornpipe of triumph. 

————> 2 ee —___—_—— 

Sorry He Sroke.—“I say, Hannab,’”’ 
remarked Mr, Hughit to bis wife ae they 
came out of the theatre, ‘I'll tell you 
sometbivg if you'll promise me not to be 
cross,’’ 

“Well, what is it?” asked Mrs, Hughit, 
with a tone of resignation, 

“Vou won't be angry?”’ 

“No.” 

“weil, your bonnet was awilully one- 
sided ail the evening.” 

‘Oh, I'm 80 glad you noticed it, dear, for 
you are generally #9 unobserving. The 
fact ‘4, Charley, that miserable bonnet 
won’t go on any other way, and l’ve been 
wantiug a vew one #0 wuch, | hat- 
ed to say anything to you about it, 
dear, bus now you have discovered 
how horrible the old vonnet looks, you'll 
ive me the woney to get a new one, won't 

eur” 
< Oh, I #’ pose #0;’’ and Mr. Hughit wish- 
ed be hadn’t been #0 observing. 
—— - 

Fike ALAKM CHARTS.—The fire alarm 

rotective chart, with key attached, has 
Seen patented by an ingenious citizen of 
Chicago. It consists ot a small tin obart, 
with the location of the nearest box aud 
ipstructions bow to use the key, and the 
number of the box printed upun it. It is 
proposed to piace these keys with as many 
bousehoiders as possibile in each fire dis- 
trict of the city. 

in discovered the 
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AT HOME AND ABBROAD. 

The independent example which the 
Prinoe of Wales has set in giving the band 
of bis daughter to the Mari of Fife wil! set 
a precedent which will be followed vory 
quickly In England, where many »® gir! 
who has been —~y hp ee for a duke, and 
been condemned to single life because nv 
dake asked her, can now be allowed to 
marry out of her rank. A little more, and 
the foreigners may have the vitiated dukes 
of the realm and w and the buxom 
Koglisb girla will marry men who bave 
no title, but fewer vices and fewer bilis 
with the money-lenders. Hritain’s daugh- 
ters will adore the Prince more than 
ever. 


A remarkable will was bated in 
Neshville, Tenn., a day or two ago. It 
was thet of Mra, Mary Ann Schaub, an 
sgeod German woman, She had no roia- 
tives so far as known, and had surrounded 
herself by a number of dogs and cata, She 
had a bandsome property valued at about 
$6000, and this she leaves in trust for two 
vi her favorite dogs. The animals are of 
the commonest breed. She provides that 
a suffictent sum shail be reserved from 
her personality to maintain these dogs in 
comfort as long as — live, and especially 
orders one bed and olothing for their 
occupancy. A young woman whom she 
adopied some years ago is made second 
beneficiary upon the condition that abe 
live in the house and care for those dogs 
for a period of eight yoars, 


There is in Boston a man, of old Mnglish 
race, who passes for an advanced sceptic, a 
more or less fine produce of modern 
rationaliain, who always carries a horse 
chestnut in one pocket, a perforated dink 
made of bone in another pocket, and a hat- 
tered old ring on his watch obain. The 
same man pate on his left stocking, hin 
lef{ ahoe, and his left trousers—log first, 
and nothing could induce him to change 
the order of this performance, There are 
cortain trees and certain stars that he re- 
garde with superstitious reverence, and 
the howling a dog at night, outside the 
door or under a window, inakes bis heart 
stand etill. All these things be recognizes 
as asurvival of patural worship, which he 
regards as nerely the product of the sensen 
of awe on the part of a primitive people in 
the presence of a physical environivent 
whicu was often fraught with disaster w 
thew. 


The fashionable ‘Four Hundred” of 
New York are, it is said, amusing thom. 
selves by being tattooed. The fad has 
proved as catching as the measies, and all 
a Fifth Avenue belie needs is a tomahawk 
end a war-whoop, The fashionable indel- 
ible skin-paihter lives in an unaristocratic 
quarter, and haa been wont to confine hin 
art to the sentimental and superstitious 
sailor, For years classic females, banner 
in band, or curiy baired maidens, weeping 
upon a tom batons, were pricked only upon 
manly chests, Then the fever spread to 
Wall stre:t, and all the clerks had their 
“best girl’s’’ names intertwined with their 
own about their arins, After that the 
epidemic was beyond control, and the big 
tattooer makes a comfortable income, and 
probably lives in a luxurious fiat. Some 
pring thelr own designs, otbers consult the 
proteesor’s book. It hurts, but it dows not 
matter, 


One of the Jatest forms of seeneteny in- 
dulgenoe is the smoking of tea made up 
in the form of cigarettes, Only the choic- 
6et and consequently the most expensive 
‘leafa’’ are used. Theamel) of tue burn- 
ing Bohea or Souchong is anything but 
pleasing, although the effect on the nerves 
of the sunoker is described as being singu- 
larly soothing for the time being, but 
afterwards t% be exactly the reverse. 
This is on all-fours with the experience of 
the schoolboy who takes to smoking cane, 
He finds it entrancing for the moment. 
His subsequent acquaintance with the 
same iwwaterial is by Do means £0 egreeabie. 
Ladies are tue p'incipal supporters of the 
new departure, live o'clock toas may in 
future mean fire an well as water. Hating 
tea leaves is the latest fancy. The hatit 
in maid to be far more pernicious than 
drinking alcohol to excess, for the tea 
leaves produce the wildest type of intoxi- 
cation. They jose their intoxicating 
qualities when boiled. 


ee 


Edward Faubel, a young farmer 
Sullivan county, N. Y., recently 
nesr being stung to death by bees, 
wes mowing end chanced to run his 
scythe into a nest of bumble bees, In 
an instant hnndreds of the angry bees 
were swaraing about his bead, and 
vefore Faubel could escape from them 
they had stung him in scores of places 
about the bead, face and neck.  linime- 


of 
Caine 
Hie 


diately the parts in which the stings 
nad veen infilcted began to swell, and 
the swelling soon became so bad that 
his face waa unrecogoizabie, and bis 


throst *o affected that his windpipe al- 
most closéd, and It was with the yrout 
om difficulty that be could breathe, A 
pboysician was summoned, and he 
the unfortunate young man % 
ocated sud black in the face. Leuiedion to 


neutralize the effect of the poion in the 


ihicwt 


sufierer’s system were sd :ninistered 
aad he soon beyan to improve, a 
iaSst acoounts L060 Was DOELIOVEd L 
lan ger 
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Wur Young Folks, 
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THE STORM IN THE TEACUP. 





BY A & FENN, 





a “littery’’ inen—thet is to say, be sat 

in @ little reom whieh was seldom 
cleared up, & # table strewn over with pa- 
pers, and wrot books for other people to 
read 


Mr. William Bodger was a farmer, and 
earned bia living by xro. ing ¢orn, 

Thie explains the reason why Mrs. Weob 
and Mra, B dger, (hough they lived in the 
samme Yorkshire vilisge, moved in difter- 
out circles, end never spoke to each other 
when they wet, 

Kut Sid Webr and Will Bodger bad no 
circles to move ip, 80 they were fam 
frienda, 

Sid admired Will broause he knew 
where to tind birda’ nes'a, and could tell 
what kind of birds they belonged to by 
looking at the eggs. 

Will looked. tp to Sid because he 
knew all shout William, the Conqueror, 
the B ack Prince, and wany other intereat- 
ing people. 

But though they thought #0 well of each 
other, they bad a wost terrible quarrel one 
sumer evening. 

Nid wes going bome to tea in the after. 
noon, when—ea he atroiled along the lane, 
wihistiiny, with bis bande in hie pocketa— 
be caine upon ea ragged littie urohin, with 
nel ber lat, shees, nor stockings, dancing 
sbout with delight 

“ie hac son. ething clutobed in his dirty 
bands 

*W nat’e tbat?’ said Sid, stopping. 

‘“Spadger,”’ oried the urohiu, showing 
ail bie white teeth in a broad simile. 

‘*What are you going to do with it?’ 

‘Take it 'ome, tie a string to it, and make 
it p about,’’ 

‘*)'ee-eek," orled the bird, as though it 
did not like the prospect. 

‘Look bere,’’ aod Sid began to feel about 
In bis p ckets, ‘give it to me, and I'll give 
—you—a baifpenny." 

He apoke slowly, trying to find another 
coin, butin vain, Toat wasthe last 

‘Tue little boy made a grimacs of disgust 
and shook bis head. Sid held out the 
halfpenny, trying to tempt bim, bat he be 
gan to walk back wards, 

Nid put the halfpenny back, and felt in 
lie pocket again, 

There was nothing elee of any value but 
hie knife, It tad three biades, and 
was quite sharp.’ Heoould not part with 
that 

He atoo.l still, and watehed the other re 
treating, with the unfortanate bird grasp. 
od c.oee in bis little bands. Sid wavered s 
minute, and then pulled out his knife and 
ran alter bi. 

“Here!” he sald eagerly, ‘you caa have 
thin for it,’ 

The ragged urchin opened his eyes till 
they were nearly round, Then with a 
quick movement be eranees bia victim on 
the ground, snatched the knife, and took to 
bis Leojs, 


Very gontly Sid picked up the poor little 
creature, which seemed now bal! dead, the 
uly sigue of life — the rising and fal- 
liug of 1s feathere and the gleam in the 
bLieek beady eye, 

He carried it carefully home und placed 
lLin an empty cage. 

‘After tea,” he eald to himself, “I will 
take it over to Will, He will teli me how 
to bring it up, and what to feed it on. It 
will grow up eas tame as tame, and be 
awfully fonda of me, | expect. | am 
kiad | got it, It will be ever so much 
nore fun than that stupid old pocket- 
knits,’ 

He found his friend in the yard at the 
back of he farashouse, looking on while 
his nother rinsed some things in a tub, 
Other clothes were banging nearly dry ona 
line above them, 

The fowls were looking round for a few 
last scraps before going to bed, and the 
)Keons Were Occupied in the same way, 
while their litte ones gat Ou the roo! and 
looked up. 

When be bad heard the story of how 
it bad been bovgbt Will examined 
the poor young spariow with the greatest 
lalorest, 

it bal now revived somewhat, and gave 
One or two feebie obirpa 

“1 tell you what,’ he said, “ne’s most 
likely buogry. I'll get some sopped bread 
in # teacup ad we'll feed bim,’’ 

“Don’t you take one of my best capa,” 
his uother called afer bim as be san into 
the houre, 

‘Sonali 1 do it, or will you?’ he asked Sid 
when he came back with the food. 

; , You —you know how to do it vetier than 
ao 

* Cateh bold of the oup then,” aaid Will; 
aud while bu friend held the cage ready, 
be opened the door, lifted out the bird, 
and pixced itin his ief— hand, whiie with 
his Figot baod be lok a litle of the sopped 
bread, usiug @ bit of mick for a spoon, 
and waved it just before the invalid's 
beak. 

A moment's suspense, and then Sid gave 
a geep ofjoy. The Sparrow was pecking 
coperiy at (Le proffer:ca fond, 

‘lhe stick Lad Ww be Uipped in the oup 
»gein and again. 

All st once the boys’ 60) )yment was in- 
ler; upted by « sharp stinging smack! trom 
a wt band on one of Will's cheska He 
ail tut dropped the poor young bird in his 
aipa7ement. 

3 ou littie stupid!" cried Will's mother 
who bad oome near unnoticed; and she 


M K. SIDNEY wKEBB was, as Sid waid, 
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anstohed the teacup from Sid’s band, while 
both the boys stared at ber with eyes and 
mouths open, ‘Didn't | tell you never to 
touch that crecked cup, becauee it’s the one 
I use for keeping rat-poison in?” 

“I qaite forgot,” stammered Will, as 
abe took the cup with her and wept in- 
‘norm, Then bis eyes came back to the 


lt wae dead! 

For a minute Sid did not grasp the meap- 
ing of this little +cene, Then the sight 
of the dead bird, and Wili’s terrified- 
looking face, hel ped to explain how matters 


He first turned pale and then soarlet, and 
net down the cage on the ground, 

‘Give me that,” ne said shortly; and tak 
ing the sparrow’s body trom Will, he laid 
it again inside the cage. “Now,” he said, 
planting himself vefore his friend, and 
turning up bis cufis. ‘')’u just going to give 
you the biggest licking you ever had in 
your life,’’ 

‘*] won't fight,” said Will, with the tears 
io bis eyes, while bis arine hung ablectly 
at bis sides, “I didn’t mean to kill it, Sid 
—you know I didn’t mean to,” 

“Come on!" cried the other, doubling up 
his fete. 

Bat poor Will only shook his bead at thig 
challenge. 

“Theu I tell you what,” exclaimed Sid, 
in a fury, “] think you’re a miserabie cow- 
ard, as well as a freat, stupid, clumsy, 
vlundering idiot! I'll never speak to you 
agein as Jong as I live!--never!" 

Oh, 1 aay!” murimured Will, in dismay- 
ed tones, 

“Never!” repeated Sid, picking up the 
cage, and looking back at him cefiantly. 
“it would give me the greatest pleas 
ure to take your tame rabbil ana wring its 
neck,’’ 

Will gave a sort of groan, and tried to say 
thet be was sorry; but bis friend did not 
listen, 

He walked off with bis head high in the 
air, and it waa not untli be had nearly 
reached home again that Le was coool 
enough to take out the bird, and see 
whotuer alter all it had not still retained a 
spark of life, Bat it’s little body was quite 
cvld, 

When he was in bed that night Sid told 
hie mother the story—not quite fairly to 
Will, though, for be was angry at the loss 
of bis sparrow. ‘‘l’ve done with him for 
good,’’ he said at the end, 

‘ Well,’’ said bis mother kindly, “we 
shail see.’”’ And she smiled as she put out 
bis light. 

He went to sieep, still quite resolv- 
ed never to forgive Will, and he dream. 
ed strange things about ragged boys 
with sparrows hopping avout at the end of 
atrings. 

When he awoke in the morning he found 
sitting on his bed, balf-dressed. his younger 
bruotber, and in his arms was Will's beauti- 
ful tame rabbit, 

*“*Wili’s been here,’’ said the littie boy, 
‘and he broug!t his bunny for you. It’s 
for you to kee} —always.”’ 

Sid took up the rabbit, aud stroked it 
gently. 

“Poor old Will!” he said. ‘'S». he does 
not beileve | shall wring ite neck?”’ 

As s00n at he was dressed he carried the 
rabbit back to its old inaster; and that day 
the two boys were as goud iriends as any 
two lads could be, 
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DAME NATUKE’S PARTY. 


BY G@. WEATHERLY, 





swailows, to prociaim to the birda her 
intention of giving a garden party in 
tne forest in three week’s time, 

This was not to be an ordinary party, 
with nothing but gossip and light relreah” 
ments, for tue Dame inovited all birds to be 
present, that she might besww a gift on 
the most beautiiul guest, 

All who heard this wondered and re- 
joloed; some Loped and wany were de- 
sponodent, according Ww the characters of 
those who listened to the invitation when 
given by swilt-winged Swallow. 

“There ts no doubt | anal) win the prize,” 
thought Peacock, as he stood spreading bis 
feathers in the sunsbine on the marble 
edge of a fountain, and now and then lean- 
in over to admire his refisction io the 
water, 

Meanwhilea Turkey strutted about in 
the poultry yard, amidst a group of ad- 
wiring reiatives and a crowd of fowls. He 
seldou Or never saw Peacock, and, living 
as he did in # sual! wori |, iougnt himesell 
the biggest person ia it, 

“I've got @ good chance,”’ said be,spread- 
Ing the colored featuers of a fan-shaped 
tal. “Gobble, gobbie, gobbie!’’ and bis 
wattle grew crimson with mixed pride 
and excitement. 

“I don’t think I shall go to the party 
at all,’’ murmured Peewit as she sat on ber 
eggs, for you must know sve was a very 
aby bird, and not at all conceited. 

“There sre hundreds who can lay more 
claim © personal charins than myself, in 
my sober biack and white dress, tuougo | 
wear acrown On iny head. Sk 

shail you do?”’ . ee 
At that moment the little brown bird 
thus addressed rose from a furrow close by 
on the common, and answered, Singing as 
she rose into the cloudless blue sky. 

*Ondey and bs thankful, for all good, all 


|)’: EK NATURE sent ber heralds, the 





pleasure, all delight comes from heaven, 
which has given me wings to rise thither 
for a few brief biissful moments at 
time 

ow hy should | go to the garden party? 
c~ed R ogdove from ber peaceful home 
nthe forest, ‘ Poeasant, with his golden 








breest and white collar, is far lovelier than 
1. Woodpecker too, in and yellow, 
nas a better right to lay claim to besuty; 
and whatever tbe Dame’s reward may be, I 
do not deserve it.” 

Time glided awiftly by, which It is apt to 
do when people are bappy and bury, asthe 
bird folk for tue inost part were, 

There were nests to be built, eggs to be 
laid, broods to be reared, and food to be 
nought; only a few sauntered about like 
tine ladies who heve not enough to do, and 
ainovug these was Peacock. 

In fact, he was rather inolined to be an- 
gry with his wife because just now she 
seemed to avoid his society and to be mys- 
teriously busy. 

“] know what it is,”” he grumbled; 
‘you've got eggs hidden away somewhere, 
so you never care to walk with me on 
the terrace, in the sunshine, as you used to 
do.”’ 

Peaben fluttered ber sober-colored dress 
and looked anxious, 

‘Indeed, my dear, I shall be only too 
pleaved to take a turn with you by-and-by 
—but—but you know it’s no use telling 
you about our littls ones, because you 
might tread on and kill them. Husbands 
are not supposed to understand the man- 
agement of eggs. You will have to go to the 
party without me,” 

“Of coarse | shall,’’ cried he, ‘*‘Why, 
you with your dull green breastand gray 
tail surely never thought of going! Dame 
Nature would not glance at you twice, 1 -as- 
sare you.”’ 

“No,” said the other meekly, ‘‘1’m sure 
of it. Good-bye, my dear, 1 see Swallow 
overhead, and probably he has a message 
for you.” 

So saying, the lady shouffisd quickiy 
away, and there is no saying if curiosity 
might not have made ber lord follow to 
tind out where sne had hidden her treas- 
ure, bad not Swallow passed swiftly by, a 
inere flash of black and white; but before 
bis formed tall was out of sight his message 
reached Peacock 8 ears, 

“Dame Nature has come. Haste to the 
chestnut glade in the forest.’”’ 

“I sba'n’t hurry myself,” thought the 
listener, preening his jewelled feathers on 
the fountain edge. ‘I'here can be no doubt 
who is to win tbe prize, for not a creatare 
can vie with me for elegance or coloring. 
The more | think of # the more sure! teei, 
#0 | shall jast sauater up by-and-by to re- 
ceive my uue. I[ wonder what this will be. 
It | only bad a fine voice I should really 
be quite perfecsion, 

Wulle Peacock was thinking thus and 
making # leisurely toilette before hia look- 
ing-giass, invited guests were making their 
way from all parts to the appointed spot for 
meeting. 

And there Dame Nature stood awaiting 
ber guesis, What was she like? do you ask, 
Well, it 18 rather difficult to describe one 
80 great, so seldom clearly seen and loved, 
though she loves everyone. 

The Dame was a very, very old lady, 
with eyes like bits of a cloudless summer 
day, and bair like driven snow when the 
sun shines through. 


Va her tace was the sweetest expression 
—tiat of a mother watching her helpiess 
child, and in ber right hand she carried 
a branch of flowering myrtle, but except 
this she had no ornament of any kind 
about ber cloudy dress, 

As the guests came she smiled at them 
or spoke a few kins words, still ber eyes 
kept wandering asif they were looking for 
someone who had not yet appeared, though 
she hoped and expected he would do 


» 

At last she waved her myrtle branch asa 
sign she wished to speak, for the crowd and 
chatter were growing troublesome, and the 
Dame knew the former wouid hardly care 
to disperse till the promised reward for 
beauty had been given, 

“Friends, you may come forward to me,”’ 
said sne, stepping into the golden ligbt of a 
sunbeam that crossed the glade. ‘Come 
in order, a8 wy heraids direct,and let there 
be silence as 1 pass judgment,”’ 

F iret, then, an eagle, as king of the hirds, 
alighted proudly on the grass before Dame 
Nature, and made obeisance, 

But her face grew grave and sbe made 
no movement as she spoke, fixing ber 
searching blue eyes on the candidate for fa- 
vor. 

‘You area bird of prey. (Go, for none of 
your kind are beautiful,” and Kagle retired 
in confusion, 


Raven came up next, hopping along with 
his head on one side, not quite sure of his 
reception. : 

‘*You need not wait,’’ said tue Dame, a 
touch of impatience in her tone, ‘You and 
Magpie are mischievous thieves, and 
thieves can never lay claim to real 
beauty.’’ 

Ringdove next fluttered down, and the 
Dame smiled kindly on the pretty crea. 
ture. 

“Bird of peace,’’ she murmured softly, 
‘“‘my gift would ill become you. Your mis- 
sion is to show the blessing of peace to those 
who would mar life wi jangiing and 
squabbling,” 

Presently Skylark was pushed forward, 
rather unwillingly, for he was shy, andthe 
judge's face was bright as she dismissed 
iin wilh these few words: 

“Be content, little bird; yuu rise nearer 
heaven than any of your neighbors, and 
sing Of thaukfulness on the way.’’ 

W ben wany of the guests had been dis- 
inissed for one reason or another, the 
Dame became restiess and gave a little 
frown. 

How is it?’’ asked she, “that Nightingale 
not here? Did Swailow forget or omit 
parposely my message, which was sent her 
a8 cb as the others?’’ 

“We will feteb her,”’ cried a couple of 





- 
heralds, darting off, and in a few minutes 
they returned with the modest brown bird, 
just as Peacock strutted into the crowd, his 
tail in the air, and beak ratber higher than 





The Dame siniled her sweetest on Night- 
ingale, and touching her lightly with her 
wand, cried in a loud clear voice— 

“To you 1 give the reward of beauty. 
V'ibv did you not come with the oth- 
era?’ 

“] was so small; 1 lead such a retired 
life; many otbers have better ciaims,’’ 
murmured the bird humbly, in some con- 
fusion. 

‘*Beauty,” cried the Dame, “has a wide 
meaning in its best sense, and mere bright- 
ness of coloring. goo form, or features are 
notbing, worse than nothing, if disfigured 
by vanity, conceit, selfishness, and other 
bad spizits. You, little bird, spend your 
life in pg good,content to be rarely seen, 
and seldom known. You cbeer the heart 
ot man by your music, attend to home dut- 
jes witbouta murmur; in sbort, on you | 
beatow the gift of a voice unequalled for its 
melody.”’ 

Too surprised, too delighted, too grateful 
for words, Nightingale burst loto masic so 
exquisite that all the other birds stood still 
to listen till it died away in the distance, 
and then, before Peacock could come for- 
ward the Dame spoke once more, stretch. 
ing her wand towards him of the blue-green 
breast: 

‘Go, vain creature! Leave my presence, 
for J] have nothing for you except words of 
advice and warning. On jsuch ignorance, 
such vanity as yours | bestow nothing but 
contempt, and henceforth you shall strut 
wailing through the world, saying only one 
word in a worse voice than before.”’ 

‘‘Pee-hor!” wailed the discomfited bird, 
and, turning tail, he hurried away with 
drooping feathers, while thecrowd shouted 
after him in derision — 

‘Dame Nature is quite right: true beauty 
can never be vain or useless. Ha, ha! 
there goes voiceless vanity!’’ 

_—»>- 

SLEEP.—It is one of tbe amusements of 
Weat Africa to show strangers how a Fan- 
tee boy can sleep. 

A friend of mine, wishing to rouse bis ser- 
Vauts and send toem to close the snutters 
and lock the doors, said to me, ‘I’ll show 
you something which you wouldn’t believe 
on hearsay.’’ 

Thereupon he grasped a boy by the 
heels, dragged him a yard or so, turned 
nim over and roughly lifted him to aasitting 
postare, The youth sat up, rubbed his 
eyes, scratched his head, and went to sleep 
again as he lay. 

To another he did the same, with a like 
result. Having thus got the two alongside 
fast asleep, be dragged one of them on 
tep of the other, and left them for a mo- 
ment, 

They slumbered placidly in tbat position. 
He thea ran amuck at them, being in slip- 

ra, upset the pair and ordered them 
loudly to close the suutters, 

Taoey both got up, eyes wide open, and 
apparently conscioas; one walked grave- 
ly downstairs, the other retired, with 
all semblance of reason, to the pantry 
alongside, 

The one who went down came up again 
in two minutes, still with bis eyes wide 
open, and leisurely lay down to sleep 
again; the other we found fast asleep in the 

ntry on a stool, 

We took them up and shook them vio- 
lently; they rubbed toemeel ves, and went 
lo sleep again. Dragging them into the 
dining-roow, without a word, tbey silently 
set about their work, fastening shutters 
and doors. 

“Do you think they are awake?’’ asked 
my friend. “Tellthem to get you some- 
thing.” 

ldidso. No response. 1 repeated the 
order. They quaictiy went back, their 
work completed, and dropped asivep upon 
their mats, They were atupefisd with 
sleep all the time, 

HER Most INTERESTING AGKk,—‘“*What 
ig the most interesting age of women?’ 
was A question recentiy discussed by 
au artist, an author and a woman of 4v- 
ciety. 

Tne artist said he div not like to paint 
the portraits of those between the age of 
twenty-five and forty years, 

Belore twenty five tuelace hasan expect- 
ancy which charms, It is looking for- 
ward with joyous freshness and hope, and 
is full of puzzling promises, 

At forty years the character is formed 
and the lines of the countenance are strong 
for the painter’s study; butiu intervening 
years the face has lost its expectancy, is apt 
to be indifierent, and has n0 particuiar in- 


rest, 

The author differed from the artist. He 
liked to study women between the ages of 
thirty and forty, They had then the exper- 
jence of the world and the joyousness of 
youth. in those years they were brightest 
and most interesting. 

The society woman thought that it was 
impossible to make general answers to tne 
question, as individual women differ in re- 
gard to the most attractive age, 

Some are most charming at sixty years, 
while others have passed their prime at 
twenty. The best answer would be that 
women are always beautiful to the friends 
who love them. 

7 rr 

To seem not tv hear remarks which are 

intended to annoy you is aspecies of nega- 


tive insincerity which is in many cae 
commendable, lt disappoints and bDafiiss 
t.6 insuiter and prevents a profitiess war 
{ words. Sach diasimulation may be the 
means of preventing a breach of the peace 


and the “easier way is the beat” when 
ober way 18 not jin perative, 


Loe 
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UNTOLD, 
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BY N,N, 





A face may be woeful white to cover a heart that's 
aching; 

And a face may be full of light over a heart that's 
breaking. 


‘Tis not the heaviest grief for which we wear the 
willow; 

Ibe tears bring slow relief which only wet the pil- 
low. 


Hlard may be burdens borne, though friends would 
jain unbind them; 

Harder are crossgs worn where none save Christ can 
find them, 


for the loved who leave our side our souls are well 
oigh riven; 

ut ab! forthe graves we hide have pity, tender 
Heaven! 


soft be the words and sweet that soothe the spoken 
sorrow; 

Alas! for the weary feet that may not rest to-mor- 
row, 


BOOTS AND SHOEN, 





Nobody knows who was the first shoe- 
maker. Uadoubtedly there was a time 
when all vur forefathers went barefooted, 
but at length someone made a pair of 
shoes, rough foot mats or shields of woven 
reeds Or skin8. 

The original shoemaker sought comfort. 
Siyle came later. 

The Celt, whe at times wandered over 
moor or morass, at others over stony 
mountaios, invented a shoe admirably 
adapted to his use. 

A sole of heavy hides protected his feet 
from sharp stones, while uppers or legs of 
lighter skin protected his ankles and legs 
trom thorns and bushes. 

The buskin was so constructed that the 
water exuded from it as soon as the foot 
ceased to be immersed. 

In the modern shoe the idea is that the 
water be kept out, not let out 

Phe Celtic buskin was tough and elastic, 
and could be replaced wherever there were 
untanned skins at hand. Every Celt was 
his own shoemaker. 

With the Norman Conquest came the 
introduction into the Briush Isles of tan- 
ned leather, which had long been in 
use in Normandy, where it had been in- 
troduced by the Romans. 

The old good soft shoes of untanaed 
leather, which must have been deliciously 
comfortable, were set aside, and then came 
curiously shaped shoes ot many s:yies and 
a variety of colors. 

From the close fitting shoe fashion led 
to many extremes. First came long 
pointed toes, which svon assumed the 
shape of a peak, fashioned like a ship's 
prow, and in time assuming the likeness of 
4 scorpion’s tail, which in turn grew to 
devil’s claw, and fastened to the wearer’s 
knee. 

King Richard the Lion-hearted had his 
boots stamped with gold. 

Jobn Lackland, his brcther, wore boots 
spotted with golden circles, while Henry 
Ill. wore boots checkured with golden 
lines, every square of which was enriched 
with a lion. 

Cardinal Wolsey’s shoes were-- 

Of gold and stones precious, 
Costing many a thousand pounds, 

Sir Walter Raleigh wore shoes studded 
With diamonds said to have cost $40,000. 

The gallants in Charles [I’s ume wore 
their high boot tops turned down to the 
ancles to show the gorgeous laces with 
which they were lined. 

High-heeled boots were worn by ladies 
tor three parts of the Kighteenth Century. 
Toey raised their fair wearers some inches, 
rendering walking difficult and running 
im possible. 

Boots aad shoes of all kinds have been 
Wworn—shoes made of wood, leather and 
reeds; brass bound, iron bound, gold 
bound; with wide toes, narrow toes and 
pointed woes a toot long, but the right and 
lelt toot were shaped exactly alike. 

About the year 1800, however, an 
Englishman invented ‘rights and lefts.’’ 
This was soon followed by many improve- 
ments, in style of the shoe and tanning of 
the leather. 

Tne Highlander carved brogans out of 
the hide of the deer, the slaying of which 
had afforded sport and adventure. 

He gained for himself the name of ‘‘Red 
>hanks’’ by wearing boot legs from the 
Same hide, lashed around his calves with 
the hair outward 





Even fairies have been credited with 
taking an interest in shoes, for we are told 
that the merry little Cornish pixies liked 
nothing so well as to hammer away in the 
dead of night at the unfinished shoe on the 
cobbler’s bench, to surprise and gladden 
bim next morning with the outcome of 
their energy. 

It is supposed to be unlucky to put either 
shoe on the wrong foot, nor must one put 
the lett shoe on before the right, unless one 
wish to bring about some direful calamity 

Augustus Cesar, it is said, put on his 
lett shoe first, and before nightfall he nar- 
rowly escaped assassination. : 

Dr. Brewer says that plucking cfft the 
shoe among the Jews, smoking the pipe 
among the Indians, thumb licking among 
the Scotch, breaking a straw together 
among the Teutons, and shaking hands 
among the Eoglish are all ceremonies w 
confirm a bargain. 

The Jewish custom of plucking cft the 
shoe or scandal is trequently referred to in 
the Scriptures. 

In the story of Rath it is recorded that 
& compact which Busz made was sealed by 
a shoe being drawn cf; one of the verses 
reads: ‘‘Now this was the manner ia tor 
mer times in Israel concerning redeeming, 
and concerning changing, for to covfirm 
all] things a man plucked off his she and 
gave it to his neighbor; and this was a 
testimony in Israel.’’. 





A LITTLE gentile handling, due to sym- 
pathy, will put us «Il straight with quite as 
much effect and far less suffering than if 
we stormed and scolded and retused to un- 
derstand the laws governing human 
nature, whatever the social class—than if 
we had no knowledge and therefore no 
sympathy. The strictest disciplinarians 


may be and often are the kindest and 
most generous natured of their sex; and 


when they are, then are their orders obey- 
ed with diligent care, and there is no 
heartburning and but seldom the faintest 
line of reluctance. All the good and great 
captains of men have been those who 
knew human nature and sympathy with 
its difficulties, while keeping things in 
order and not allowing looseness of disci- 
pline to impair the usefulness of their 
forces. The martinets, on the contrary, 
to whom men are 80 wooden as 60 many 
nine pins, and with no more susceptibility 
than machines, have always to encounter 
discontent, opposition, and disobedience. 
They strain the nerves of those whom tbhcy 
command; and this want of sympathy 
leads 10 all the rest. Au! it is a bleseed 
faculty, and isin minds what harmony is 
in music. It isthe great leveller of ine 
qualities, the one universal language 
which savages can understand as well as 
philosophers. 


Brains of Gold. 











Gratitude is always a virtue. 

Debt is the worst kind of poverty. 

Knowledge is a means, not an end. 

Deeds are truits, words are but leaves, 

Letter half an egg than an empty shel) 

Humility is the foundation of all virtue 

All sweets are by no means wholesome. 

He who sows brambles must not go bare 
foot. 

There can be no economy without ¢fii- 
clency. 

To be angry about trifles is mean and 
ehiidish, 

It the brain sows not corn, 
thisules, 

He who knows himself best esteems him 
self least. 

Vinegar helps digestion but a sour tem- 
per ruins it. 

It every one would mend one all would 
be amended, 

Profanity is the well known stamp of 
viciousness, 

He is little worth whose promises are 
nothing worth, 

He deserves not the sweet who will not 
taste of the sour, 

Defer not till the evening what the morn- 
ing may accomplish. 

A tool who speaks the truth is batter 
than as bundred liars, 

The most certain sign of wisdom is a 
continual cheerfulness, 

No man shall ever be poor that goes to 


neé for what be wea 


it plants 


That action is 


greatest happiness for greates mbers 


best which procures the | 


} 


} 
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Femininities. 
Chloride o1 lime ie highly cbjectiouabie 
for its odor to rats and mice, 
A new envelope is square and has a flap 
from corner to corner, opening also ap one side, 


The long pocketbooks which the ladies 
carry are just becoming a popular novelty in Loa- 
don, 

A woman's journal bas found a Mis- 
sourt woman farmer who sensibly performs ber ont- 
doop work In men's clothes, 


The Queen atili has her boots made in 
the old-fashioned way—elastic sides, soft kid uppers, 
pointed toe- caps and low heels, 


@ Two lovers, at parting. He: ‘Shall you 


remain true tome, my love, till I return?’’ She: 


**Ye-e-e8; but come back soon,'’ 


A Oossack giantess, who weighs 280 


peunds and measures nearly 6 feet in height, though 
only LL years old, is on exhibition in Paris, 


Sait will curdie new miik; hence, io 
preparing milk-porridge, gravies, etc., the salt 
should not be added until the dish is ready. 


S.atistical returas in Eogland show that 
there are about 1,000,000 more women than men in 
the country, and that these are nearly all widows. 


Ooe of the latest social innovations in 
London is the female butler, a parior maid in liv- 
ery. ILopensouta new field of ¢mployment for 
women, 


Queen Victor‘a is suttcring severely from 
lumbago and rheamatism, She cannot stand for 
any greatienygth of time, and her face bas an un- 
beaithy flush in it. 


A writer ot some note has lately given to 
the world a very important decision on the distinc- 
tion between cc quettes and flirts, The men go afier 
coquettes; flirts 4o alter men, 


‘You area domesiic servani?’’ asked a 
lawyer of a iemale witness ina Liverpool, England, 
court one day lately, ‘“‘No, sir,’’ she indignantly 
replied, ‘‘iam a house maid.'’ 


Mrs. Svuih Church, whispering to her 
husband: ‘*l wonder why Mise Beacon isin disguise 
to-night?’? Mr, South Church: ‘tin disguise?’ 
*'Yes; she has no spectacies on,’ 


Toe ant quity of dolis has lately been 
proved at Rome, where there was found in a sarco- 
phagus containing the skeleton of a young girl a 
wooden doll with jointed armsand legs, 


Dv not litt little children by the wrist, as 
the bones of the arm, not being wholly formed—or 
rather solidified—are very liable to break. The 
bands should be placed under the armpits, 


It some of the ladies whose husbands 
find fault with the fuss made over female attire could 
wetanlusightintothe mysteries of a tallor’s shop— 
well, may be they would have something to say. 


Mies Rose Madder: ‘‘ What? Employed 
d’ Auber to paint your portrait? Why, ne’s a still- 
life artist; he never made a decent portrait in his 
life?’’ Miss Worthy Blufferin: ‘‘l know; but he 
paints dresses exqulsitely!'’ 


Proot of his love. “Yes, Mr. Baker 
loves me more than he used to, Mrs. Parker.** *‘in- 
deed! Whatleads youto think so, Mrs, Baker?’ 
*‘*Why, the dear fellow has discharged the hand- 
sowest servant girl in the bhouse,*’ 


Monograms have suddenly assumed gi- 
gantic dimensiones, and figure on window curtains, 
bedspreads, purtieres and carriage rugs, Those on 
linen curtains are about three-quarters of a yard 
long, and sometimes fill nearly the entire centre. 


A sufficient excuse. Mre, Gilhooley: “[ 
understand that your daughter Kate said | am agad- 
about, and other uscompliimeniary things.’' Mrs, 
McUiinnls: *‘You should pay no attention to what 
the simple child says, She is always repeating every- 
thing the nelgaubvore tell her,"’ 


Mother, to daughter lately married: 
‘*What a change has come over your husband, 
Clara. He has grown very profane of late.*’ Daugh- 
ter: **Yes, L noticed the change, mother, And to 
think that itall has taken place in the short time 
you have been living with us, I can't understand 
it. ** 


In the stomach of Mre. J. J Murphy, of 
Birmingham, Ala., who died recently, the doctors 
found considerably more than a pound of wood and 
a piece of cloth 1% feetlong. The woman ‘‘dipped’’ 
enuff and, it issupposed, chewed up and swallowed 
her brushes, but the physictansare at a loss to aec- 
count for the presence of the cloth, 


Sbe ordered a fow!] for a grand dinner, 
and made the cook bring bis purchase for her in- 
spection, She examined it, tossed her head discon- 
tentedly, andeald: ‘‘It is a poor-looking thing!'* 
"Oh, mum,’’ sald the cook, ‘‘when 1t Is fixed up 
with truffles it wili look entirely different, Just like 
when you puton your diamonds, mum,*"’ 


American girls are very bright Miss 
Mary Lee, of New York, who la now the Countess 
Waldersee, recently reeelved the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany. She performeu very grace- 
fully the dificult feat of walking backward before 
her imperial guests up the whole length of @ long 
staircase, managing ber train with aristocratic dex- 
terity. A woman who is able to give such sa circus 
performance muet find Iife worth living. 


Mrs. Keuter, of Wisconsin, recently got 
the better of a rufflanily tramp. When the fellow 
attacked her, she ranto her house, and seizing a 
loaded revoiver ordered him out on the road, and 
thence to the railroad, iollowing him two miles 
down the track to where ber husbaad was at work; 
thea the latter and his companion look the man and 
marched him inw the justice office in New Cassel, 
where he was given # Jays in the county jJall. 


It is becoming qnite the thing nowadays 


among fashionable shoemakers to sift elther orris 
root powder or some lasting sachet powder between 
the leather and the lining of ladies" boots They 
also have in stock dainty ittle shamerse filled with 
the powder mixed w scapeton which may be 
at I akere are abouttwice the size 

fan or ary I ‘ aher x an be four 
os . giaea, wilh 
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FAasculinities, 


A man of email calibre is frequently the 
greatest bore. 


fre surgeon is the only man who cults 
friend and foe indiscriminately. 


King Oscar, ot Sweden, is busy on a new 
play, which he will bring oat in the fall, 


A reasonable man is one who accepts the 
situation uatil be can get a better piace. 


Saiftlessness catches water in leaky tubs, 
and then compiaine that there was no rain. 


Social clabs are becoming so numerous 
in Boston that the clergy are beginning to denounce 
them, 


A promise is a just debt, which should 
alwave be paid, for honor and honesty are its se- 
ourtty. 


When you toe! like: calling a big man a 
liar, be sure you're right, and then use the telc- 
phone 


It makes a difference about s man's 
value, whether you take him at his own estimation 
or at that of his wife. 


The husbands of the society leaders have 
one merit which their wives cannot claim-—tbey try 
to conceal their busts. 


The neglect of the habit of accurc7 
seriously limite a man's personal influence, and also 
his personal enjoyment. 


The finger of scorn should be cut off or 
crooked by rheumatiom. Its pointing has never yet 
made a buman being better. 


The Prince of Wales has the gilt of free 
sand caricature, and is able to hit off the likeness of 
4 (rieud with a few scratches of a peu, 


A conservative young man has wound 
up hie Iife befure It was unreeled, We expect olf 
men lo be conservative; but when @ pation’s young 
nen are so, ite funeral bell is already rung. 


Ao jon at Grantham is said to be subject 
to a rent charge of @ @illlings a year, originally left 
by a Mr. Solomon, for an annual sermon agalust 
drunkenness, 


Good boy: ‘Bay, fellers, I’m going to 
chuck a stone through that window.'' Had boy: 
‘*Don't, for my sake! Teacher'lilick me when we 
avin, He always does," 


A “physician of eminence’ in London 
declares that one of the most potent causes of the 
dissemination of disease is the practice of Kissing, 
which, he adda, is in one sense itself a disease, 


Judge: “If, as you say, you jound this 
woman 60 violent and headstrong, even during your 
engagement, why did you marry her?’' Abused 
husband, meekly: ‘‘1—i dida't marry her. She war- 
ried me.’’ 


An lowa man advertised in Western ps- 
pers that he wanted good reliable men tw send hia 
$1 each, for which he would send ‘*5 ones, 3 twos, 2 
fivesanditena.'’ He kept his agreement, but sent 
postage stamps instead of dollars. Nuw be is in 
jail, 

Howell Gibbon: ‘‘Aw, I'm quite shocked, 
Tom, to see yeu going around the streets without a 
vest.’ Tom Bigbee, wiping his brow: ‘*Whew! 
When a man wearsa fannel shirt to keep cowl he 
mustu'’t wear anything else he can possibly diagense 
with!"’ 


A venia! trespass. quire Biuenose, to 
young gentleman and lady, evidently lovers: ‘*‘Now 
then, sir! Can't you read? Midna't you observe 
that thie rvoad is private?’’ ‘‘A—m—yee! To tell 
you the honest truth, that’s exactly why we came 
here!'’ 


A shoe merchant's small boy at St. Louis, 
Mich,, painted on the fence: ‘‘If you want good 
shoes go to Mr. —."' Dr, COnse's emall kid wit- 
nessed the operation, and, determined Ww sustain his 
father's reputation, added to the fence the legend: 
‘*lt you want good babies go to ir. Case,’ 


A marr age license was returned to the 
County Cler &'s office in indianapolis the other day 
that wasea beauty, The happy bride had pasted pa- 
per Bowers ail over it, and amid the flowers were 
sach loving wordsas ‘*Thine siways,'' ‘‘Kver thy 
love,’’ **forget me not,’’ ‘‘Your own true love,'’ 
etc, The clerk has been seasick ever sioce it caine 
in, 


A Texan who eloped and got married 
because the girl's mother refuse! to give her con- 
sent lo the anion, ‘‘gotequare,’’ as he termed! it, 
with the mother by refusing to sallow her to tate 
home to Missouri the dead body of his wife unices 
she paid bim $10 tor it, She hesitated, but eventu- 
ally paid the sum and received the daughter's re- 
malinos, 


A gehtleman once overheard two me- 
chanics in Hyde l’ark baving the most sensible con- 
versation on baldness that be ever listened to. They 
were talking of some advertisement of a balsam for 
the hair, and one of them said w the other. ‘*Halsain 
be hanged! Do you suppose the Prince of Wairs 
and the use of Cambridge would both be bai as 
bell handies If money could save ‘em?’’ 


One Gordon, & vocalist of the last cen 
tury, rashly accused Handel of accompanying him 
badly, and added that be would jump upon the 
harpsichord and emash it if the composer did not 
change bis style. ‘‘Letme &now when you vill du 
dat,’’ said the Saxon master, ‘‘and I vill adveridise 
it. 1 am sure more beopie vill come WwW see you 
shump dan vill come Ww hear you sing,.’' 


Castie Meyerling, where the Crown 
Prince of Austria died, is now being transformed 
intoa memorial of the anfortumate Prince, ‘The 
castle iteelf is to be a Carmelite convent, the room 
where Prince Kadolph breathed his last forming the 
chapel; the surrouading bulldiags will be converted 
into an asylum for persona incapacitated from work, 
the l’rince’s foresters having the @rset ciaim. 


At a christening the other day the aged 





minister spoke a few words of counsel to the young 

parents. ‘*‘Watch over this child wtih inceasing 

care Choose his companions wisely, and see tha 

he is always surrounded by uplifting influer 

you train bim Ww walk in the pat r 

may become sa George Washington r « 4 ‘ 
Whatare yo > oa 
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Recent Book Issues. 


FRESH PRERIONICALA 


Lippincot('s Magazine presegts for its 
compiete novel *An Invention of the Ene- 
my,’ by W. H, Baboook, a patent lawyer 
of considerable note. The pict is binged 
upon a legal ight by two inventors for the 
same patent, and it is worked up to a pow- 
erfal climax, © W. Childe contrib- 
utes the third instalment of his “Reooilec- 
tiona.”” The famous peopie wno Ggure in 
the aketch are Uharies Iickens, the Duke 
of Buckingham and Dom Pedro, James 
Matiack Noovel gives a number of personal 
interviews with Lincoln, tnat will be an 
addition to the immense amount of Lin- 
coln iiteratare on the market. Judge 
‘Tourgee has the lest instal ment of his legal 
#ketones, “The Long Vacation,” and Julian 
Hawthorne oontributes « bright skit, 
*“Freneb Propriety.” 

‘The Magazine of Art for August teems 
with “oontemporaucous buman interest.” 
The frontispiece is an etching by MM. 
Masse and Withers after a painting. ‘The 
Passing Naluts,”’ by Mr. Tom (irabam, @ 
Mooteh artist. Current art in treated of with 
oritical pen by the editor, and admirably 
illustrated. Mr. (isorge Monre bes some- 
thing to way on “Art of the Villa,’’ giving 
a blow to white marble statuary as he pas- 
nea by. On. Francois Daubigny is the sub- 
ject of this month’s paperon “The Barbi- 
zon School.” There ts a tall. engrav- 
ing of Sir Joshua's “The Snake in the 
(irass,”’ which was a favorite of i painter. 
‘*Maximilian J."’ is the subject of F. Mabel 

tobingon's paperon “Art Patrons,” ‘‘Jobn 
Hrown, the Drefveman,’’ is ae oe J. 
M. (iray and illustrated by reprodactions 
ot his own drawings, Home and Foreign 
Notes bring this tnteresting number to a 
clowe, Cassell & Co,, publishers, New 
York, 


The August Magazing of American Its 
fory \* & model of elegapos, and a¢ usual 
tue number is weil filed with admirably 
written and valuble papers. Dr. Everett's 
*Karitest American People” touches upon 
a theme dear to every antiquarian reader. 
“ingland’s Strugele with the American 
Colontes’' is by Dr. William M, Taylor. 
Hon, J. O. Dyman concludes hie series of 
papers of “The Last Twelve Days of Major 
Audre’’ J. PP, Dann, Jr, contributes 
‘The Foundiing of Poat Vinoennes,”’ and 
Mr. William S, Pelletreau writes of “The 
Philipse Patent in the Hignlands,’’ with 
portraits, Mra, Lab's article je a pen- 
pleture of the “Career of a Boeneticent Ena- 
Ler prise’’—now one hundred and four years 
ola —-"The General Soctery of Mechanios 
and ‘Tradesmen, profusely tilustrated. 
A portion of the brilliant address of Preat- 
dent Merrit! FE. Gatesof Rutgers’ College, 
to the ciase of 1880, afpears eutitied “Life 
and tts Activities,” ne frontispiece of the 
nutober isan excellent portrait of Alexander 
Hamilton, All the minor departmentsa— 
Notos, Qlueriea, Replies, Histeric and So- 
otal Joluogs and Kook Notices—are crowd- 
ed with important facta and choloe read- 
Inge Published at 74% Broadway, New 
York City. 


The August number of the /’pular 
Sevence Monthly opens with an articie on 
“The Spirit of Manual Training,”’ by Prot. 
©. HU. Henderson, There is a paper on 
“Axnosticiam and Chriattanity,”” by Prof. 
Huxley. “Lifein the Solomon Islands’’ 
in described by Mr, ©. M, Woodtord, with 
a number of pictures, A similar article is 
‘Savage Lite in South America.”’ A. G, 
Warnor, Ph. D , discusses “Solentific Char- 
ity.’’ “The Influenoe of Kace in History’ 
is pointed out by Gustave Le Bon, r. 
W. Hl. Larravee describes ‘Tne S.one Age 
in tleatuen Sweden," with iiluetgations of 
many liurploments and structures of stone. 
Samuel Sheldon, Ph, D., contributes a 
paper on ‘Kleotrical Waves.’’ Felix L, 
Oawald, M, D, basa suggestive articie on 
“The Wasiee of Modern Ulvilisation.” 
“The Defensive Armer of Pianws” in by M. 
lienry de Varigny. Vrot. John &, Wood- 
huil has a go od word for “tlome-made Ap. 
paratua,’’ The customs of *Blood-Venge 
anoe and l’arden in Albania” are described 
by Herr J. Okie, Uader the tithe “Mr 
Mallock on Optimism,’ Mr W. D. Le 
Sueur oriticises the recently expressed 
opinion of that writer, Tne scieutifio les 
eons of “The Johnstown Disaster’ are 
pointed out in an ediorial, and the other 
parts aré marked by their usual variety. 
Now York: D. Appleton & Co, 





“SURJKOTS FOR SerMons.’’—A New 
York correspondent recently wrote: “A 
lew weeks ago I called accention to some of 
the fan.astic aul | sote selected by some of 
the preachers of .ue city for their sermons. 
‘The advertisements for last Sunday oon- 
lained several intereating specimens. Here 
are *aupies of the most striking: Oue 
‘oinister announced that ia the evening at 
‘0 be would ‘deliver a candie sermon to 
the children,’ whatever that may be. Tne 
theme of another was announced in this 
fashion: “Tue Anchor of Hope; ie Flukes 
and the Firat Five Links In ite Chain;’ ana 
it was added that in the evening there 
would be a beaulifal eet piece, ‘Seven Steps 
totbe Throne,’ ‘A Gibraltar in Proof of 
the Pre Millennial Advent’ was another 
sult ject announced, and etlll another was, 
‘Kurning the Bariey Fielda,’’’ 

i 


A SouUR STOMACH, WANT OF AVPRTITE 
and (ieneral Lassitude, denotes the want of 


* Tonic, which you can supply by using 
lr. Jayne's Tonic Vermifuge. It wilicure 
mom derangements of the Ntomach, in old 

r young, and ride the body of Worms— 


the common pests of childhood, 





THE WINDS OF THE WORLD. 


/TVHE terrible detalis that have been pub- 
lished from time to time of the bavoc 
to valuable property, and more valu- 

abie lives, wrought by ‘ornadoes, must 
make all who read them thankful that, 
whatever the shortcomings of our much- 
maligned climate, we are not exposed to 
éuch awful visitations, 

Though the east winds claim their vic- 
tims, it is mot with the suddenness with 
which those stricken with the Tornado are 
hurried into eternity. 

It is this suddenness which makes the 
Tornado #0 terrifying There is no time to 
make preparations against its assault; in a 
moment it has come and gone, ieaving 
uprooted trees and overturned buildings 
to mark its course. 

Tuis is only one of the deadly winds to 
which the people of other lands are 


——. 

yron’s nervous verses that teli of the 
destruction of the army of Sennacherib are 
though to v the devastating course 
of the Siroeco in Eastern landa, 

It comes upon the traveller, making his 
weary way scross the desert, with a hot, 
parching breath that is as fatal in ite wey 
as the wild raging of the Tornado, 

The sand with whioh it is laden finds its 
way into the lungs and chokes the air 
pamages as effectually as the fumes of 
charcoal, 

The only chance of salvation is to lie flat 
upon the ground, with the head enveloped 
in the foids of some garment, until the 
messenger of deatn is gone by, and the air 
is again free trom the whirling sand storins 
that dance eee gre | in his train. 

The destruction to life caused by the 
Blizzard that raged for days over north- 
western Ainerica is still fresh in our 
minds, 

The terror that this piercing wind in- 
spires cannot be understood by those who 
have never experienced it. 

Men and catie “struck by a Blizzard” 
are in as pitiful « plight as mythology tells 
us were those who looked upon the head of 
Gorgon: they are literally turned to ice; 
and for weeks their stiffened bodies may lie 
under the fine snow -that bas settled upon 
them after the first fury of the ice blast has 


In the course of a day the thermometer 
may fall more than a hundred degrees 
through the agency of the Blizgard, and 
those who are fortunate enough to be un- 
der shelter when it comes may siowly 
fre.z» to death in the intense cold that 
always acoom panies it, 

The Slizzard blows from the north-west, 
and often succeeds a cloudless, brilliant 
day that seems as far removed from such 
horrors as the equator from the p: les, 

Of a siinilar nature isthe Parga of Siberia, 
It sweeps with mad fury over the frozen 
plains and gathers on it wings fine pir 
ticles of snow anti! all the alr is laden with 
joy fragments that sting like red-hot 
needles, 

There is no protection to be found in 
rugs or wrapa, The ive dust insinuates 
itaeif into every opening, choking and 
blinding the bapless man who finds him- 
self ex posed to its rage. 

The alr ia thick with the whirling snow, 
and the strength of the blast which makes 
it almost impossible to keep on the feet 
adds a hundredfold to the bewilderment 
of ita victim. The temperature falls as 
rapidly as with the Blizzard, and the bitter 
gale lasts as long, Or, indeed, longer, 

A wind of deathly dryness is the Puna 
that biows over the tableland lying near 
Lake Titicaca and between two ridges of 
the migoty chain of the Andes, 

The iofty eastern mass of this range of 
mountalus rears itself in the path of the 
south-easterly trade wiud, and sucks from 
it ite moisture; so that by the time the cur. 
rent of air has passed the topmost ridge of 
the great barrier, it has become so marvel- 
iously dry that any animal body exposed 
to it 18 dried up and muimunitied as ettect- 
ually as though it had passed through the 
hands of Egyptian mummy makers, De- 
eay is arrest xi before it has time to eet in 
by the demucating power of this withering 
bDiast. 

In the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons at Lincoln’s Inn Fields there is 
the body of a Peruvian which was exposed 
to this wind and was dried so eflectually 
that after the lapse of sixty yoars it wasina 
perfect state of preservation. 

Toe Kuran is a wind that is com parative- 
ly common on the steppes of northern 
Asia. It is a north-east wind, generally 
accompanied by heavy falis of snow, and 
alweys bringing with it a very low tem- 
perature, 

But the natives of that ioe-bound land 
are 80 accustomed! to cold in one torm or 
another that the Buran, which would pro- 
bably be fatal to most were they exposed 
for any length of time to its banefal 
influence, does not seem to trouble them 
uniess it is more severe and protracted 
than usual; and even then they do not 
regard it with any more disfavor than we 
look upon a jong boat of east wind. 

Of aaimilar nature to this is the Kora, 
which pays psriodical visita to the shores 
of the Biack Sea. 

It comes trom the mountains of the 
Caucasus that border the coast, and ts very 
destructive both to buildings near the 
shore and to ships that are within iw 
range. 

Like many other dreaded winds, it 
comes on sli at once, and scarcely any 
opportunity is given to prepare for its de- 
structive attack. 


Brazil and Paraguay are swept during 
the months of winter by the Pampero that 
drives before it from the south-east an fry 


rain. 


The evil eftecta of this wind are chiefly 
seen in a peculiar form of rheumatism to 
which those who face it become subject. 
It ia described as —— the most ex. 
quisite agony, and for the time being quite 
aisables its victim. 

But, fortunately for those Liable to be 
exposed to the Pampero, its coming can 
usually be foretoid; and the man who ven- 
tures out when signs point to the advent 
of this disagreeabie wind is looked upon 
by bis neignbors as one who foolishly runs 
into the path of danger that all may avoid 
if they choose, 

The lummense range of temperature there 
and the sudden variation that it shows, are 
no doubt principally responsible for the 
violent storms that vften for weeks to- 
gether render travelling in the mountain- 
ous regions of Quito out of the ques- 


tion, 

A peculiarity of these tempests is that 
they seldom, if ever, show t..eir fury during 
the night, Tey begin at early morning, in- 
crease in strength during the day, and 
gradually die away as the sun neara the 
horizon. 

In that land of mountain passes which 
even in calm weather try the nerves of an 
experienced climber there is great danger 
in travelling when a atorm is raging. 

Tne venturesome man who braves it 
must think himeelf under the special pro- 
tection of the spirits of the mountain if he 
escapes being biown over a precipice and 
dashed into a thousand pieces at its 
toot. 

Dwellers at the cape have sometimes to 
put up with a very bitter south-east wind 
that comes to them over chains of moun- 
tains and deposits there the moisture that 
would render !t bearable. 

lt ia a wind suiflicientiy unpleasant in its 
efiect, though not ranking with others we 
have mentioned in this respect. 

Tue Mistral of southern France isa wind 
that has probably been wore written about 
than any other. From the days of Strabo 
lin ovil yaalities have been celepraied in 
prose auu verse, 46 sweeps down to the 
Meuiterranean from the suowy slopes of 
the Cevennes often with such force that 
the vines in its path are uprooted. 








A CuRIOUS KgecoRD OF BETS.—There is, 
says a London correspondent, a famous 
Giub in Jame’s street—perbaps the oddest 
in London—which contains among tne 
‘top-snelf books’ of its library, very valu- 
able materials fora study of London life 
for the past 150 years. It is a volume oon- 
taining « record of bets entered upon 
between members of the club—some oi 
tne records would not bear translation into 
print—throwing a iurid light apon the 
oral tone of the gentlemen of England in 
the latter haif of the lastcentury, There 
is, however, one entry which, set forth in 
simple terms, in large schoolbcy band- 
writing, tells a story with all the terrivie 
simplicity and graphic force of Swiit. A 
member oftheciub, entering the sinoking 
room in which two other members are 
sitting, fait down in the doorway. Iimme. 
diateiy one of the On-lookers bets $50 that 
itis only @ fit, and that—(the name is 
given tn full) will not dis, The other 
takes the be:., when a fourth member 
entering proposed to send for a doctor, and 
entry ia solemnly made in the book of the 
protest entered Uy the member who had 
taken \the bet against the man’s re- 
covery, 








RgeAL GENUIN#S® MODksT CHARBITY,— 
They were discussing charity after the 
table had been cleared and the cigars 
brought on, and one gentieman was 
inveighing with some sarcasm against 
benevolent foik who make donations and 
have their names published in the pa 


re. , 

MuNearly all charitable acts,’ said he, 
‘have vanity as their m. tive, For my part, 
I bate ostentation. I remember once when 
i was travelling in a part of the country 
where nobody knew me, I came upon a 
lonely way station, where, in the waiting 
room, there was fastened to the wall a con- 
tribution box for the benetit of sufferers 
through a recent flood. There was not a 
soul there, and I went and dropped a tive 
dollar note into the box and slipped away 
unseen, unknown. Now, sir, what 1 con- 
tend is that my secret offering was a more 
meritorious one, intrinsically oonsidered, 
than it it had been made on a public sub- 
acription list, with a loud flourish of trum. 
pets.’’ 

“You are quite right,’’ said ono of 
hearers; ‘that was real genuine modeat 
TT: and I don’t wonder that you brag 
of it, 











Domestic Don Ts —*‘ George, dear, don’t 
sit on tuat littie reception chair; it wasn’t 
meant for you men!” 

“Now, George, dear, don’t walk up and 
down in that way. You know it makes 
me nervous!” 

“Don't muss that ‘spread, George, dear, 
Can't you find somewhere elee to sit 
down?”’ 

‘“teorge, dear! Oan’t you go one week 
without taking a glass of sherry betore din- 
ner? Dont set such an example to your 
children!’’ 

‘*Don’t wear that raw silk out with those 
horrid heels of yours, Why can’t you sit 
up, George, dear?’”’ 

She (sola)—*Il wonder why he don’t 
epend hie evenings at home nowadays? On, 
(ieorge, dear, you’re like every otner 
man.’’ 

He (alone in the beer-saloon)—“No 
don'ts nere,”’ 





A 
% Clear Conscience is the best law . 
| Gaty is the best policy, and temperance 16 


§ best physic. 


CHINESE TAXATION.—The ae of 
taxation is quite ee of coun. 
tries, Taxes outside of PSking are paid on 
arable land only, the tax varying with the 
crop producing quality of the soil. 

Inside the city of Peking thare is no tax 
on land, houses are personal property, 
Goods brought to the city gates pay a lekin 
tax, but are exempt from taxation after. 
ward, 

The only tax on land and horses in 
Peking in on the sale of real estate, 10 per 
cent being charged on the price obtained 
for the property sold. There is also a tax 
reseinbling a license tee, 

Oatside of Peking, Chinese subjects are 
liabie to be called onto perform certain 
duties whenever the Emperor passes 
through their districts, but this duty may 
avoided by the payihens of a smal! tax. 
All moneys spent on public account in 
Peking comes from the Imperial treasury, 
and the expenditure is not limited to funds 
raised by taxation within the city, 

The bulk of the ple in Peking pay no 
taxes whatever. The man who owns his 
nouse and lot and his implements of labor 
enjoys hie earning without tax or deduoc. 
tion. 





CATCHING SNAKES.—Hunters in Berk. 
shire county, Masa, have adopted an in- 
genicus method of capturing rattlesnakes, 
whose oil is there believed to be a cure for 
deafness, aud, as such, commands a big 
price, They gC about on warm days, carry- 
ing a long fishing rod and line and a shar 
scythe, and when the reptile is discovered, 
usually asicep near a loose edge of rock, it 
is prodded more or less gently with the 
pole, 

Like any other sleeper suddenly inter- 
rupted, the snake wakes up angry, makes 
a dart at the nearest irritating object, which 
is the fish hook dangling near his head 
from the end of the pole, and very accom- 
wodatinogly allows the sharp tines to pene- 
trate his jaws. 

The man with the pole holds the entrap- 
ped reptile at a safe distance, while his 
comrade moves up and severs the snake’s 
head from the body. The latter is then de- 
posited in a bag, and the hunters go in 
scarch of other game, 





“BLOBSON is the most unconcerned man 
lever knew, Why, the other day I stop- 
at his house during a thunder-storm. 
retty soon he drove intothe yard, and 
just ashe jumped out ofthe buggy the 
lightning struck bis horse and killed it as 
dead asa door nail, What do you suppose 
that inan said? Why, he stroiled up to the 
plazzi steps, scraped his feet on the scraper 
and says ot: ‘That wasa plaguy lucky 
thing, Popinjay. I always did hate to un- 
harness in ihe rain,’ ’”’ 
‘NEVER allow yourself to get out of any- 
thing,” says a writer ina household journal, 
How about debt? 


DOLLARD & CO., 


a 1223 
OHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 
“ Premier Artists § 
IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAMER VER- 
TILATING WIG amd ELASTIC BARD 
roUPBEs. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen Ww 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 

FOR WIGS, INCHES, TOUPEES AND 8SCALPS, 
No.1, The round of the 


No, 2. ‘From forehead ° 
over the head to neck. | No. 2. Over -~ as 





No, 8. From ear to ear far as required. 
over the top. No. 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head, 


round the forehead. 

geer > ave always ready for sale a gplendsa Stock of 
Gents’ W ‘ou Laaes’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, —_ Curls, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any estab/ishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 





Dollard’s Herbanitum Extract ior 
the Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and sold 
at Dollard’s for the ays fifty years, and its merits 
are such Lhat, while it has never yet been advertised, 
the demand for |t keeps steadily increasing. 

Also Dollard’s Regenerative Cream, to be 
used tn conjunction with the Herbanitum when 
the Hair js naturally dry and needs an oil, 

Mrs. E\imondson Gorter writes to Messrs iollard 
& Uo,, to send ber a bottle of their Herbanium FEx- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has triea In vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the 
hair in England. 

MKS. EDMONDSON GORTER, 
VUak Lodge yr 

Norwich, Norfolk, England. 

NAVY PAY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA. 

[have used ‘‘Mollard’'s Herbanium Extract, or 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of 
five years with great advantage. My hair, from 
rapidly thinning, was early restored, and has been 
kept by itin its wonted thickness and strength. It 
is the best Wash I have ever used, 

A. W. RUSSELL, U. 4. N. 
TO MkS, KICHARD DOLLAKD, 1223 Chestuut st., P’hiia. 

I have frequently, during a number of years, use! 
the ‘*Dollard’s Herbanium Extract,’’ and I do not 
know of any which equalsitasa pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hair, 

Very respectfully, 
LEONAKD MYERS, 
Ex-Member of Congress, 5th District. 

I have used constantly for more than twenty-tiv« 
years, ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium,'* for removing dan- 
druff and dreseing my hair, also for the relief of ner 
vous headaches. I have found ita delighiful articie 
for the tollet, and cheerfully testify to the virtues 
claimed for it. 1 would not be without it. 


Nov,;2, '88. 


JAMES B, CHANDLER, 
No, 36 Chestnut Street 
Prepared only and for saie, wholesale and retail, 
and applied professionaily by 


DOLLARD & CO., 


12233 CHESTNUT STKEF 





ENTLEMEN’S HAIR CUTTING anD SHAY 
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Humorous, 


FAIR PLAY. 








Ah, husband, do not beat your wife 
And make her poor heart ache, 

Mecause she can’t build ples like those 
Your mother used wo make, 


That is, unless you're quite prepared 
To see the whole thing through, 
And buy her hats and dresses as 
Her father used lo do, 
—U. N. NONE 





Out on a fly—The dove when it leit the 


ark. 
Tis the accounts of a side-door saloon 
that are kept up by the double-entry, system, 


The bad small boy, when his mother 
calls, Is like the echo, He answers, but he doesn't 
come, 

Love is blind, which probably accounts 
for the spectacies some young lovers make of them- 
eclves. 

Some barbers are illiterate, and will al- 
ways remain so in spite of constant application and 
headwork, 


It you happen to see a small boy chas 
ing a bumble-bee you will Know when he yelis that 
be bas caught it, 


The man who is in the habit of trying to 
get Lo the bottom of things should bewal® of falling 
overboard in mid-ocean, 


Lobbe: ‘‘ Did the old gentleman leave 
much when he died?’ Bobbs: ‘‘He left the earth 
What more could I expecty** 


A countryman, on being charged by a 
rampagious bull, held his wife firmly in front, say- 
ing. ‘Stand steady, Maria; he can't toss both of 
us!’* 


“Pa,”’ she called upstairs, ‘‘this clock 
down bere in the hallisn’t going.’* ‘*it isn’t, eh?’* 
hereturned, ‘*Well, don't let that be an example 
to Adolphus,*’ 


An eye to business. Boy, to his friend, 
who has fallen down a hole: ‘*‘Say, Tommy, if you 
never should come out of dere alive, can I have 
your bull purp?’’ 


The destruction of Djarkend, Semii. 
ritchinisk, by am earthquake will occasion no re- 
«ret, A town with that kind of a name has no valid 
reason for existing. 


Economy in the kitchen. ‘‘Why, Kar- 
line, whatare you thinking of You have two can- 
dies for your knitting!’* ‘*Oh, no, ma'am, | haven’t 
but one; but I cut it in two.’’, 


City belle, pointing to a wild plant by 
the wayside: **‘What’s that?’’ Country cousin: 
**That’s milkweed,’’ City belle: ‘*Oh, yes—what 
you feed the cows on, 1 suppose:’’ 


Daughter, who is engaged: ,‘‘Mother, 
John is coming to tea to-night. Let me make him 
some cakes,’* Mother: ‘*Not for the world, my 
dear, unless you have an intention for suing him 
for breach of promise.*’ 


Would-be purchaser: ‘‘These cigars are 
smaller than usual.’’ Tobacconist: ‘‘Yes; you see 
the cigar manufacturer noticed that the last two 
inches of the cigar are always thrown away, so he 
makes them now that much shorter,’* 


Seedy tragedian, on the Rialto: ‘Got an 
engagement yet?’’ seedy comedian: ‘Yes, I'm 
playing a small part at the Fashion ‘Theatre,*’ 
‘*‘WhatsalaryY’’ ‘‘Nosalary; but the part calls for 
a weal on the stage, and | get something to eat.’’ ,¢ 


“I am sorry to give you pain, Mr. Fer- 
guson,’* she said to the knee'ing youth, **but your 
score ls a goose egg this time.’* ‘*Not much, Miss 
Kajcoes,’* be replied, haughtily, as he rose up and 
took his hat; ‘*you can’t prevent me trom scoring a 
home run.*’ 


A musician brought to despair by the 
poor playing of a lady in a room above his own, 
meets herone dayin the hall with her 3-year-old 
child, and saysin a most friendly manner: ‘**Your 
little one there plays quite well for her age! I hear 
her practice every day!’’ 


Farmer Fallow: ‘‘Ilear you been havin’ 
sickness over at your place.’’ Farmer Wallow: 
‘Yes, best heifer on th’ farm's been mopin’ 'round 
allsummer, Wife was taken down _yisterday,’’ 
Farmer Fallow: ‘‘Any improvementY’’ Farmer 
Wallow: **Well, she’s a leetie better, but she never 
will be the animal she was afore,’’ 


Cranky boarder: ‘‘Landlady, why can’t 
we bave something new on the table once in a while? 
We've had exactly the same bill of fare for the iast 
month.’* Landlady: *‘How unappreciative you are, 
Only yesterday | replaced the basswood toothpicks 
with some real hickory ones, which cust five cents 
more per thougand,’’ 


On one occasion a lady called and pre- 
sented acheck which she wished cashed, As she 
was a periect stranger to the paying teller, he said 
very politely: ‘*Madam, you will heave w bring 
some one lointroduce you belore we can cash this 
check,’’ Drawing herself up quite haughtily, she 
said [reezingly: ‘‘Butido not wish to know you, 
sir!’’ 


Irate husband: ‘‘For mercy’s sake, can’t 
you talk about something besides dresses?**’ Wife: 
“Certainly, my dwar, You ought to see the bonnets 
they are making nowadays at Smith's, I stepped in 
to-day and sawa beautiful thing in pink for only 
#7, aud others were, of course, a good deal more ex- 
pensive. A $60 gem just took my cye, but I thought 
I wouldn't get one that cost as much as that before I 
saw you. Of course, I can talk about something be- 
sides dresses, you dear old hubby!’’ 


She had purchased a hammock, and as 
she received her change she asked: ‘‘Are there any 
printed instructions to go with it?’* **No, ma’am,’’ 
replied the clerk, **You swing it between two 
trees, wait for a dark night, and then go out and 


practice falling in and rolling out. In s week, if 
are persistent and don't mind the bruises, yor 
can get to that point where you can fa n before a 
eopie, but, as to getting oO had better 
another week m falling lown stairs an« 

ng Up gracefully in the hal 





R. R. 


RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World. 


R. 


In from one to twenty minutes never falls to relieve 
VAIN with one thorough application, No matter 
how violent or excruciating the Sm the KHEU- 
MATIC. BEDRIDDEN. INFIKM., CRIPPLED, 
NERVOUS, NRURALGIC, or prostrated with «ts. 
ease may suffer, RADWAY'S READY RELIEF will 
afforfl instant ease. 


"Worth its Weight in Gold !” 


Jan. 14, °88 AUGUSTA, GA 
DR KADWAY. I have tried all the various ainds of 
remedies that they have on the market without «f- 
feet, when finally | grew worse, and a friend a:- 
vised me tory your Ready Helief, 1 «did so, anply- 
ing to my agkie and knee, and to my surprise was 
able to resume my duties next poeta. y trouble 
was Kheumatism of long standing. shall never be 
without KR, K, RK for its weightin gold, My mother 
was cured by K. KR, RK, intwo hours of rheumatism 
in her shoulder, 
W. H, COOPER of COUPER & EVANS, 


A Care for All Summer Complaints, 


A half teaspoonful in half a tumbler of water will 
in a few moments cure Cramp, Spasms, Sour Stom- 
ach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, Nervousness, 
Sleeplessnesa, Sick Headache, Diarrha@a, Dysentery, 
Choiera Morbus, Colic, Flatniency, and all Interna) 
Pains. For Cholera aod severe cases of the torego- 
ing complaints see our printed directions, 


it in Highly Impertant that Every Family 
Keep a supply of 


ADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF. 


Alwaysin the house. Itsuse will prove beneficial! 
on all occasions of pain or sickness, There is noth- 
ing in the world that will stop pain or arrest the 
progress of disease as quick as the Keady Kellef. 

Travelers should siweve carry a bottle of KAD- 
WAY'S READY RELIEF with them. aA few drops 
in water will prevent sickness or pains from oheam 
of water. Itis better than French Brandy or Hit- 
teres as a stimulant, 


MALARIA 


in Its Various Forms, 


FEVER AND AQUE. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF not only cures the 
patient seized with MALARIA, but if ople ex- 
toit will, every morning on getting our of 
4, drink twenty or thirty drops of the REALLY 
KELIEF ina giasseof water, and eat a piece of 
cracker or crust of bread, they will escape attacks. 
There is not aremedial agent in the world that 
will cure fever and agueand all other malarious, 
villous and other feve alded 0, RADWAY's 
PILLS, s0 quicklyas RAD WAY'SREADY KELIEF. 
RADWAY'S READY KELIEKF te a cure tur every 
Pain, TOUTHACHE, HEADACHE, SCIATICA, 
LUMBAGUYU, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
SWELLING of the JOIN SPRAINS, BRUISEs, 
PAINS in the BACK, CH or LIMBS. 
The application of the Reed. Relief to the 
part or parts where the pain or difliculty exists will 
afford instant ease and comfort. 


Price 50 ets. per bottie, Sold by druggists, 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS 


The Creat Liver Remedy. 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
um, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse and strengthen, 
K, PADWA T'S VILLS tor the cure of all disorders 
of the stomach, liver, bowels, kidneys, bladder, ner- 
vous di loss of appetite, headache, costive- 
ness, indigestion, dyspe biliousness, lever, in- 
fiammation of the bowels, piles, and all a 
ments of the internal viscera. Purely vegetable, 
containing no mercury, minerals, or, deleterious 


drags. 
PERFECT DIGESTION 


Will be accomplished by taking Kadway's Pills, My 
sv doing 


SICK HEADACHE 


Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Hillousness, will be 
avoided, and the food that Is eaten contribute its 
nourtehing properties for the support of the natural 
waste of the eng & 

Sa” Odeerve the following symptoms resulting 
frum diseases of the digestive organs: Censtiontion, 
inward piles, fulness of blood in the head, acidity of 
the stomach, nau heartburn, disgust of food, 
fulness of weight In the stomach, sour eructativns, 
sinking or Samertag of the heart, choking or suflo- 
cating sensations when in a lying posture, dimunene 
of vision, dots or webs before the sight, fever and 
dull pain in the head, deficiency of “| eo 
yellowness of the skin and eyes, pain im the side, 
chest, limbs, and sudden flashes of heat, burning 

flesh. 
¥ few doses of KAUWAY’'S PILLS will free the 
system of ail the above-named disorders, 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Dk. RADWAY’'S PILLS are acure for this com- 
plaint, They restore strength to the stomach, anid 
eaable it to perform iw function, The ovenetoens of 
Dyspepsia disappear, and with them the llability ol 
the system to contract diseases, 


RADWAY’'S PILLS AND DYSPEPSIA 
NEWPOKT, KY. 
Ue KRAPWAYT: | have been troubied with Dyspep- 
sia lay about four months. I| tried two different duv- 
tore Without any permanent benefit; lsaw vour Ad 
and two weeks ago bought a box of your Pills, and 
feel a great deal better. Your Pills have done mer 
more good than all the Ductur’s Medicine that | 
have taken, etc. I am 
Yours respectifally, BOBERI A. PAGE. 
Price, 35 cents per box. Sold by all druggists 
DK. MADWAY & OV., No. 2 Warren street, New 
York. 














TO THE PUBLIC. 


aa” He 6 RAUWAY‘S, ‘a see tha 





a asa r 
the name of KAUDWAY 0m what yo 





A MONTH! can be mate 
$75.00 to $250.00 working ior us. Agents” pres 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
time Lo the business Spare moments may be pro@ta- 
bly empiozed also A few vacancies to towne and 
cities. KB, F. Johnson & Co, 1000 Malo Mt. Kichmons, 
Va. N. B.—Please state age and business erperi- 
oY SR mind about mending stamp for reply. 

° to, 


PATENTS ua 


Datvaiox O'Fanra.y, At Ww, 


$230 A MONTE “Agents Wanted. 90 nell 
ing articles in the world, | sam 
Addroas J4V “ONNON, Detrott Jan 
Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mall, 
fake, EK. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa 






| BADGES. 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &o. 


Wegese VULD PINS ead CHAKMM, MEDALS, 
+» from all adapted, or special designs, at 


We also make a sperialty of 


for (irganiszations, and for Malla and Kacursion pur- 
avery which are noted for their fine execution. 
if thie ’aper te mentioned we will send iilustra- 
tons of whatever bind you wish to see on applica- 


HL. G. OESTERLE, 





No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THOMAS M. LOCKE, 


DRALER IN 


CARPE 


939 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
north 


TINGS. 


second door below Tenth, 
aide. 


“The Handy Binder.” 























Very nearly, if not quite all of our readers, would like to 
preserve their copies of THE PosT If it could be dune easily 
heatly and effectively. Its size makes tt specially adapted 
for conventent and tastetal binding, #0 that by the proper 
ineana, it can be made a neat volume for future refereuce or 
preservation, and at the same time an attractive and pretty 


ornament for the centre table. 


the MANDY BINI 
which are unqr estionably the 


ost nepoees to furnish in off 


This means of binding Tiik 
ering to Ite subscribers one vi 
EKS,’' now so popular, and 
most perfect aad handsome 


articles of the kind ever ;roduaced. 
Tu BINDER le made specially for Tus lost; contains 
one copy or the series of a year with equal security, thus 
n 


gecoeey 
‘HE BINDER wor 


« the pages thoroughly 
sesosimply that it is the task tof paty co 
as 


loss, solling or injury. 


minute to ipeert the paper, when by cutting the edges it 

all the comfort and conveniences of reading and handling 
possessed by the best bound book, THK KINDER, apart from 
ile usefulness in this respect, is slseo a bandsome piece of 
turniture; It is made of embossed imitation leather, neatly 


and tastetully ornamented in 
KVKENING ost’ in bright « 


tt with the thle ‘*MATURDAY 
i lettering across the centre of 


oulsive page, It makes an article of beauty in itself, and of 
value asa handy resegsnee for Tue Post, that vnuly needs 


be seen by our subsecr 


pers Lo be fully appreciated, 
This HANDY BINDEM will be sent, all postage 


paid, on 


receipt of 75 cents, or [ree asa premium to any of our pre- 
sent subseribers who eend us the name of a new subscriber 


THE SATURDAY 


726 Sansom 


TO P 





This Can Be Do 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘in the head 
ean play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS K 


FVENING FONT, 
at., Phitadeiphian, fa 


LAY MUSIC 


WITHOUT STUDY! 


ne by Means of the 


,** aa it is called,’ of able to hum, whistie or sing, 
NOWLEDGUK OF MUSIC OK THE INSTKU- 


MENTS. In fact it may be the first lime they have ever seen @ plane or organ, yet If they Bnow 
60 much as lo whistie or ham « tune—eay ‘‘Way llown on the Swanee Hiver,’* for instance they 


can play iL IMMEDUIATELY, correctly and with 


good effect, on tbe plano of organ, with the an- 


sistance of lds GUILDER. THE GULDE shows how the tances are to be played with both hands and 


in different keys, 


Thus the player has the full effect of the Daseand treble cleta, logether with the 


power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments. It must be plainly under 


stood Liuat the Guide will not make an aceomplis 


hed musician without study, It will do nothing 


of the kind, Whatitean do, do welland WITHOUT FAIL Is to qmablie anyone understanding 
the nature of a tune or air in music Ww play such tones or aire, without ever having opened a music 


book, and without previously needling lo know 
quarter-now, a sharp ora fiat. The Guide ts pi 


the difference between A or U, @ hall-aote or «@ 
aced on the Instrument, and the pisyer, withont 


reference to anything bul what hels shown by It todo, can inatew moments play Whe pleee ac- 


curately and without the least trouble, Althoug 


hit does not and never can supplant regular books 


of study, it will be of incalculable assistance Lo the player vy ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 


own inetructors 


Ky giving the student the power Ww play IMMEDIATELY tweive tunes of dif- 


feront character this number of pieces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed w 
Lhe sounds, and the fugers used Ww the position and louck of the keys, So, aflera very Uitie prac- 
Lice with the Gulue, it will be easy lo pick out, almost with the sKIIl and rapidity of the trained 
player, any alr or tone that may be heard or known, 

The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet music. Bot it wil! teach 
hose who cannot spend years learaing an instrument, how to learn a number of tunes without 
MITHER VREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY. A child if iLean ony ite A, BK, C's and knows a 


lune say ‘*The Sweet Bye and Kye''—can play 
many who would like Ww be able to dothise, for th 


we commend The Guide as BOUND TU DO for them ALL WESBAY. 


it, after a few sttempla, quile well, There are 
elr own and the amusementof others, and to euch 
Its cheapness and useful. 


ness, moreover, would make it a very good present Lo give @ person, whether young or ol, at 


Christmas Almost every home in the land has 


a plano, organ or melodeon, whereon seidom more 


than one of tne family can play, With Unie Guide ln the house everyinnly can make more oF lees 


good use of their instruments, 


The Guide will be sent lo any address, all postage paid, on receiptof FIFTY CENTS 


(oat 


age stamps, 2's, taken.) For Ten Cents extra & music buot, containing the words ant mamsic for les 


popalar songs, will be sent with The Guide, 


THE QUIDE 


Address 


MUSIC CO,., 


726 SANSOM ST... PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


During the hot days, the flowered de 
laines and wualins bave been immensely 
patronised; and very coool and pretty they 
are, wit. their ribbons and fichaus of color- i 
ed crepe de Obine and masiin. 

Most of them are made up <p alpecs 
foundations; bat it is a favorite fashion at 
present to have a light silk under- petticoat 
to wear benesth them, es the necemary 
frou-frou is then given, 

These petticoats are very light and ool, 
with one or two “pinked’’ or hemmed 
flounces, They are generally in shot silk. 
A dark one looks well under all soris of 
dark skirts. 

Many woinen have the foundations of 
discarded gowns (if of silx) made up, 
sometimes dyed, aud converted into these 
petticosta, 

Kibbons are immensely used at present, 
both wide and narrow. 

On many of the cotten gowns ribbons are 
fasiened under the armbole, carried acroas 
the back or the front, crossiog each other, 
drawn tightly down to the waist in front, 
and tied in long loops and ends, Some- 
times, but very rarely, it jadone both front 
and back, The rivbons are from 3 to 4 in- 
ches wide, 

Epaulettes, formed of a ribbon carried 
round the top of the armbole, and finished 
off In a smart bow, are lo be seen on day 
and evening bodices, These look particu- 
larly well on the babyish-iooking, low 
ii:mpire bodices that many young iris are 
woaring now, 

Nhirte of all kinds are in the senith of 
their popularity. Tne very newest are the 
cotton ones, that have the front stiffened, 
xiazed, and got up exactly like a man’s; 
bul these are not so generally popular as 
the prettier and more femimine-looking 
silken, lace, nun’s veiling, and other fancy 
ones, 

Many are worn with the Incroyable cra- 
vat, while otbers have some sert of trim- 
ming carried down the front, to look like 
revers Ora jacket, 

The short- waisted Kton Jackets, of oolor- 
od silk, with crossed and toided vests, are 
rapidly gaining in favor, 

Neparate waistooats of colored slik and 
caimbric, fitting to the figure, and with two 
sinall pooketa, are sold now in most of 
the shops for wearing with open-fronted 
jackets, 

The long scarf fichus are much a lu 
mode, in white and colored mualin, with 
Lemined frills, Green is particularly so, 
and looks weil overasimply made biack 
evening gown, low-necked and sleevelens, 
Full sleeves of the same, puffed to the el- 
bow, often go with them. 

Conspicuous among fashions are the 
flower bate and bonnets, especially the lat- 
lor. 

The atrings are usually of biack lace or 
narrow velvet, and there is generally a 
looped bow somewhere among the flowers, 
The velvet may be of biack, or of the ten- 
der green of the leaf, 

W hite lilac, Ulies of the valley, mignon- 
ette, moss rose buds, honeysuckie, pink or 
tea rosea, &o., are among the flowers most 
seen, or the whole bonnet is of iInows grass 
or leaves, with a little bunch of tlowers 
lightly put in. 

The small round hats resemble, in some 
cases, the top of a round ox, smothered 
in flowers, 

Others are very large, veiled in tulle, 
with all colors of roses apparentiy wased 
on; and again, others are entirely of semi- 
transparent colored tulle, or white lisse, 
with leaves iavishly adjusted, 

riower boas are slowly reaching us, but 
they are costly exceedingly, and scarce in 
consequence, Violet ones have been seen 
for some little time perfumed, but the rose, 
buttercups, daisies and forget-me-not ones 
are newer. 

Silk is used for the foundation, and the 
flowers are massed on it. Other summer 
boas are made of gauze and tulle soft silk, 
They are worn at the theatres and other 
evening entertainments, as well as at 
fetes, 

There is a fancy for India silks with 
biack designe on lighttinted grounds— 
tury aoise, old-rose, pale green and batf; and 
as tue reverse of this arethe Diack grpunde 
with spreading leaves and vines of light 
green, tan, old-rose or blue, 

When black is in the figures, black is 
used for the trimming, even the palest rose 
or green silk gowns having black moire or 
velvet ribbons, black lace jabots, 
and sometimes panels of black silk in the 

skirt. 

A round French waist with the fulness 
on the sbhou!ders gathered ia thick cords, 
and the front falling in loose jibot waves, 
is one design for India ailk dresses of paie 


turquoise biue, opening over a vest of 





moire with « bigh standing collar of black 
watered ribbon. The bishop's sleeves are 
aleo corded in pointed rows at the top, and 
bave black ribbon wristbands. 

In jeweiry, a novel way of displaying it 
is being introduced by some jewellers. 
Fine bands of bair, exactly matching that 
of the owner of the jewels, are made to 
which singie stones, set in goid or aliver, 
are attached. 

These bands are threaded in with the 
coils of hair, so that the effect is that ol 
geome starred over the cuifure. 

Very many years a,v, one bair nets, 
studded with singie stones in this way, 
were worn in the hair, 

On dit, that pale pink coral will be worn 
thas coming season, with black, green and 
pale pink toilettes. 

A biack tulle or lace bonnet, with a 
branch of coral bolding tne loops or the 
aigretve; a low bodice sieeve composed of 
a bracelet of the same (probably long laid 
aside as being out of fashion), or arranged 
with some soit fimay fabric; the drapery 
of a lovely skirt held up on one side with 
a larger branch; or lastiy, a parasol top and 
hbandle—what ovuld be more beautiful in 
ite way. 

Valy a short time ago, a foreign Royal 
head was ornamented with an aigretie of 
pale pink coral, set in diamonds, holding a 
pink feather osprey, trembling with dia- 
wmond dewdrops, which looked extremely 
etlective in the dark hair of her Majes- 


ty. 

Many light fabrics have been specially 
prepared this seasun with an 6ye \& wash- 
ing—suoh as cotton washing gauze. Soft 
yarn sole is admirably suited w children 
oi 2 years old, and some smocked frocks 
are made of it. 

It ig an absurdity to make use of any 
material for chiluren that cannot be wash- 
ed, and anew kind of merveilieux with 
satin face has been brought out which will 
siand such treatment. 

A very simple frock for a sma)! child is 
ot cream batiste, edged with auvep flounce 
ot embroidery. A sash of mauve ribbon 
is tied on one aide at the waist, 

Another is of biscuit cambric, 
trimmed round the foot with rows 
of narrow pale blue braid, The waist 
and sieeves finished with feather stitch- 
ing. 

A very pretty frock of red-and-white 
Minerva zephyr bad a box-plaited skirt. 
The bodice, which bad a crossed vest, was 
of plain zephyr, 1t was finished with large 
buttons, 

Some ofthe newest sinocks have deep 
transparent embroidered cufis and yokes, 
the sieeves being gathered in to the shoui- 
dere, with a wide heauing leit, and tucked 
to the elbow, 

Swnocking was introduced at the waist as 
weil as round the yoke. The skirts 
were well tucked in order that they 
might easily letdown, Transparent work 
edged some of the hems beneath these 
tucks. 

The frocks made of sanitary wool crepe 
are not only pretty to look at, put light 
and healthy. 

The bodices are made with a frill of lace 
turning down, some quite high, others 
only three-quarters, 

Many of these little frocks have a soft 
cotton underskirt sewn to the bodice, 
so that all can be slipped in together. 
This sanitary crepe looks a littie like 
liama, but being much finer in texture 
cannot chafe the tender skin, 

The old-fashioned work of elastic tuck- 
ing, which found 80 much favor at the be. 
ginning of the century, has been revived 
and adapted to bodices trimmed with lace, 
the sleeves to match being buttoned at the 
wriat. 

Cashmere has been especially worked 
with silk sprigs for children, and is made 
up and trimmed with washing satin mer. 
veilieux, which will not surink. 


It is 


Odds and Ends, 
A VARIBTY OF DISHES, 


Brandade de Morue.—Take some salted 
coufsn that has been soaked in water for 
at least twenty-four bourse. Boil it in plain 
water till quite done; carefully pick out 
all the skin and bones, and separate the 
flesh into small flakes. Put the flakes 
intoa basinand work thei witb a fork 
until every flake is broken into little pie- 
ces. Rubs saucepan freely with garlic, 
put the fish and a smal! quantity of fine 
salad oil into it; stir well with a fork, 
Piace the saucepan on a very slow fire, 
and never cease stirring the contents, pour 
into it salad oi] and milx alternately in the 
smallest possible quantities, but continu- 
ously, until the mixture assumes the ap 
pearance of a thick creamy paste. Season 
with white pepper, add some lemon juice, 





j 


but never leave off stirring, for it is upon 
the thoroughness of this operation that the 
success of the dish depends, Serve plied 
on a dish with bread soppits fried in but- 
ter, 

Salt Fish ( Picked) — Put im ® saucepan 
any rewnants of boiled salt cod (picked 
out in fakes and perfectly tree from bone 
and skin) with a piece of butter and a cup- 
ful of cfeam, plenty of white pepper and a 
litle English mustard. Let the whole 
simmer till perfectiy hot, but do not let it 
voll, and serve, 

Salt Fish With Tomatoes.—Take a quan- 
tity of Loued salt cou picked out ip flakes; 
slice a moderate-sized onion, pat it igto a 
saucepan with an ounce of butter, put it 
on the fire, and as soon as the onion is soft 
add one ripe tomato or more, according to 
quantity, cat into slices; tous the saucepan 
on the fire for a minute or two, add the 
fish, a sprinkling of pepper, and some fine- 
ly minced parsley; toss the saucepan on 
the fire until the contents are thoroughly 
heated, then draw it aside, to be kept 
warm till the time of serving. 

Maccaroni a U' Italienne.—Put some fine 
olive oil into a saucepan with an onion cut 
into dice, then thrown into cold water aod 
squeezed dry in a cloth; add or not aclove 
of gariic, and let it remain on the fire, 
shaking it occasionally, till the onion is al- 
most meited away; then add parsley, mar- 
joram, thyme, pepper and salt. Take a 
piece of “conserva” (tomato pulp dried in 
the sun to the cousistency of damson 
cheese), cut it in pieces the size of a pea, 
put In the pleces a few at a time, always 
stirring the contents of the saucepan. The 
‘ conserva’ must be fresh and soft; if it is 
old and tough, it must first be softened by 
kneading it with alittiewater. When suf- 
ficient ‘‘conserva’’ has been pat in, mols- 
ten with water a spoonful at a time. Let 
the whole simmer some ten minutes long- 
er; then strain, remove superfiuous fat, 
aud the sauce is ready. Dress the macca- 
roni with it and with Parmesan cheese. 
French tomato sauce may be used in lieu 
ot “conserva;’’ the maccaroni should be 
boiled as follows: Putinto alargesancepan 
plenty of water salied to taste; when the 
water boils fas: throw in the maccaroni, 
broken into convenient lengths, but not 
too short; stir frequently. When the mac- 
caron! 1s done to taste, pour ina jugfal of 
cold water, Acoording to its gize, macoa- 
roni takes from twenty to thirty minutes 
to cook; it should not be done too much. 

Mousseline Pudding.—4cz. of pounded- 
sugar, 4 z. of fresh butter, tue rind of one 
lemon and the juice of two, with the yolks 
of ten eggs, to be mixed together in a 
saucepan and stirred on a siow fire until 
quite hot; then strain the mixture into a 
basin, and amalgamate lightly with it, as 
you would a souffle, the whites of the eggs 
whisked into a stiff froth. Pour into a 
well-buttered mould, and steam tor twen- 
ty minutes, Serve with jam or truit 
sauce, The water should boil when the 
pudding is put in to steam, but on no ac- 
count after. 

Meringues.—W biek some whites of eggs 
to a suff froth, mix with them, with a 
spoon, quickly and thoroughly, some loaf 
sugar, tinely powdered, in the proportion 
of one tablespoonful to each white of egg 
used; then place a sheet of white paper on 
a meringue board, and, with a tablespoon, 
lay out the mixture on it in heaps about 
the size of an egg and about 2 inches apart, 
taking care to make them all nearly as 
possible of the same size and evenly 
shaped. Strew a little powdered sugar 
over them, shake off what does not stick 
to the meringues, and at once place the 
board into a moderate oven. When the 
weringues bave assumed a straw color, 
and are hard to the touch, take them out, 
detach them from the paper carefully, and 
either scoop out the inside or press it in 
with a teaspoon; then replace them in the 
oven on a baking sheet to dry for half an 
hour or #0, The oven must be very 
“slack,’’ and it is best to leave the door of 
it open during this part of the operation. 
Whena the meringues are cold bave ready 
some whipped cream, flavored as may be 
fancied, fill the hollow of each meringue 
with it, and join them in pairs by sticking 
together the under side of each, and serve. 


“WELL, SIR,’’ said the old gentleman, 
indignantly, “wuatare you doing around 
here again? J thought the delicate hint I 
gave you just as you left the front door 
last night would give you to understand 
that I don’t like you very well.” And the 
speaker looked at his boot in a reminiscent 
way. ‘It did,” said the young man, as a 


look of mingled pain and admiration 
came over n14 face; “bat I thought { would 
come and ssk you-—”"’ ‘(Ask me what?’’ 
“If you wouldn't like to come and join our 
football association ?’’ 





Confidential Correspondents. 


THIRTY.—The average duration of bu- 
man life is about thirty-three years. 


F, W. C.—Any dealer in scientific appa. 
ratus will supply you with a small electric light, that 
will answer your purpose, at a trifling cost, 


E. T.—Frederick Douglass, the newly 
appointed Minister to Hayti, isa negro. He was 
born asiave in Maryland in 1817, and when 2) years 
of age fied to the North, 


BosTonta..-At Salem, New England, 
ninetcen persons were hanged for witchcraft by the 
Paritans in 1692 Allthe States have laws against 
pretended sup< rnatural powers, 


GaLLANT.—Tbe left arm ie the usual one 
to offer to a lady, and you would sit at her right band 
atdinoner. In walking out with alady you should 
always take the side nearest the curbsione, and the 
same if there were a parapet in question. 


DERRINGER.—A child born in this coun. 
try of Irish parents may properly be calied an Irish- 
Amerivan. If, however, he wished to be just plain 
American there is noreason why he should not be 
#0, a6 be is undoubtedly an American citizen, 


PUBLICAN.— We are glad that the article 
badseo remarkablean effeet. You must not ¢xpect 
too mach from men ;and, above all, yon must nu: ex- 
pect gratitude, There are persons who cannot help 
their nature; and we find that toierance is the oniy 
mode of securing peace of mina, 


8. J. Z.—*Crocodile teara’’ are sham 
tears or bypocritical sorrow, The crocodile was 
ree nies A make moans, and thus draw unsuspect- 
ing travellers into their power, Shakspeare says:— 

**Glo'ster's show 
Keguliles him, as the mournful crocodile 
With sorrow snares relenting passengers,’' 


SmMITH.—It would be quite permissible 
and right for the three young ladies you mention to 
have visiting cards of their own, especially as they 
are noi living athome. The size you give is that of 
the ordinary lady's visitiug card, and we shonid 
certainly advise the ‘'Miss’’ being put before your 
name; the omission ofit would be rather ‘‘man- 
nish,** 


WELSH.—Milk is called a perfect food, 
containing all the needful elements of nutrition, 
Bread, if all the wheat be ground up together, is also 
a perfect food; hence it is called ‘‘the staff of 
life.*’ Meat, butter, sugar, and exgsare heat-giv- 
lag elements. Salt is one ofthe mineral salts found 
in the blood. Weare able togive you only a very 
general answer on a very large subject, 


NICKLE.—A ship sailing around the 
world onan eastward course from the point of de- 
parture gains twenty-four hours, because she beats 
the san in crossing the 360 degrees of longitude; sail- 
ing west she losesaday, because the sun gains on 
herinthe same proportion. Vessels mark the gain 
or loss in crossing the 1£0:h dex ree east or west from 
Greenwich, which isnot far from the middle of the 
Pacific Ucean. 


BRI@H1SIDE.—The origin of the “Dun- 
mow Fiitch of Bacon’? Is to be traced to the year 111! 
A. D., when founded by a noble English lady name 
Juga. It fell intodisuse, and was restored by Robert 
de Fitz Walter, A. D. 1244, The man claiming such 
a prize and distinction had to kneel on two stones at 
the church door, and swear that for twelue months 
and a day he had never hada quarrel wita his wife, 
nor wished himself unmarried, Alas! between the 
years 1244 and 1772 there were only eight claimants! 


AciIp.—The process you refer to is evi- 
dently what is commonly known as embossing. 
Stencil plates of the lettering pattern may be cut out 
of thin sheets of metal or cardboard and laid on the 
surface of the glass. Paint the portions left un- 
covered by the spaces in the stencil plate with Barns 
black; dip into, or cover with, bydrofiuoric acid, 
wash in clear water, and remove the black ground, 
Every part covered will then present a polished sur- 
face: the remainder will have been eaten into by the 
acid, 


CARLETON,—A legendary story ascribes 
tLe origin of the shamrock as Ireland's nationa' em- 
blem toan incident that occurred during St. Patrick's 
mission tothat country. He was preaching toan 
Irish chief and hisadherenis on the Holy Trinity. 
Thechief refused to admit the possibitity of three 
existing in one, and informed St. Patrick that if he 
could show him how it was possible he would be- 
lieve, The saint immediately picked up a tnree-leaf- 
ed clover from the ground at his feet, and exhibited 
it to the chief, who was thereupon converted, 


GreorGE 8.--Asbestos is a mineral, and 
was first mined as an article of commeroe in Canada 
in 1878, and has become a regular and rapidly de- 
veloping industry. Ithas other uses besides being 
employed in gas stoves, One of lis recent appiica- 
tions has been for fire-prouf screen to let down in 
front of the stage of atheatre; its particular value 
for this purpose is taat, while it rolis up completely 
out of the way, it may beinstantly lowered in case of 
fire. Itis also useful as a protection to workmen en- 
gaged around furnacesin dangerous proximity to 
fires and sparks. 


R. L. B.—When once ants have estab- 
lished themselves in a house or garden, it is very 
aificult to destruvy them. Quicklime scattered about 
their haunts, with boiling water poured over it, will 
sometimes drive them off. A strong solution of to- 
bacco water, champhor dissolved in spirits of wine, 
spirits of turpentine, or ammonia will keep them 
away es long as the odor remains, They can be 
driven away froma cupboard by placing in ita 
sponge soaked in oil of tar; but unless these reme- 
dies are continually renewed, they are of no use, an! 
the Insects will return in as large a number as before. 


CostELLo,—The word ‘month’ is de- 
rived from the Anglo-Saxon word ‘‘mona’’ (the 
moon), and was originally the period of time from 
new moon tonew moon—29 days, 12 hours, 44 miu 
utes, 3 seconds, This division of time was used D5 
the Chaldeans and many other nations of antiquity, 
and iestill used by the Turks and many uncivilize: 
peoples. Hence tne Turkish new year is not a fixe! 
date, but comes a little earlierevery year, Theres 
lation of the year was so imperfect under the 
Romans that at the time of Julius Cmsar the spring 
occurred in the summer months. Cwsar, with ti 
help of the astronomer Sosigenes, in 4B. C., 
formed the calendar, making three years of #8 
and one year of 366 days in every four The Koma 
year atone times consisted of ten m 
more were afterwards added. 
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